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Heavenly Hitchhiker 


Irish Jill-Of-AII-Trades 
turns hand to many 
jobs on jaunt around Auld Sod 


K 





The MOST exciting thing that ever 
happened to her. according to Brigitte Cannes, was 
last year when she hitchhiked all over Ireland. "I 
started out with only ten dollars, and ended up with 
two dollars left.'' The tiny (5'2 ') model worked at a 
variety of jobs on her odyssey. "Everything from bar¬ 
maid in a pub to tending geese for farmers. I'm aw¬ 
fully good at geese." She's mighty good at posing, 
too. what with her astonishing 39. and her sweetly 
rounded 23 and 35. "Let's see. what else I did 
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Forget ghosts 
and witches 
and vampires. There 
are other terrors 
in the supernatural 
of today. Creatures 
of smog and neon and silver 
dollars. This is a fantasy of 
the jet set, more frightening than 
Dracula, but strictly in the same bag. 

Wm< an eight hole-card and a queen I 
showing, with Ihe dealer showing a four up. 
Kostner decided to let the house do the work. 
So he stood, and the dealer turned up. Six. 
The dealer looked like something out of a 
1935 George Raft film: arctic diamond-chip 
i. manicured fingers long as a brain surgeon's, 
straight black hair slicked flat away from the 
pale forehead. He did not look up as he 
peeled them off. A three. Another three. Bam. 

A five. Bam. Twenty-one. and Kostner 
saw his last thirty dollars — six five-dollar 
chips — scraped on the edge of the cards, 
into the dealer's chip racks. Busted. Flat. 
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THE 

SWEDISH 
WAY 
OF SEX 

by ADOBE JAMES 

Snow IS FALLING in Stockholm—swirling white flakes blowing in off the North 
Sea and polar ice caps. The street lamps are almost obliterated. It is eight degrees below 
zero outside. Unimportant. You are warm ... in bed . . . comfortable . . . and completely 
happy. ■ ■ Jolene is tall, 5'10" in her bare feet. Her hair is blonde and cropped short, her 
face quite pretty — flawless. She has a perfectly formed 26-year-old body,- her legs are long 
and slender, her hips seemingly created for the bikini which she must have worn all summer 
and under the sunlamp so far this winter. ■ ■ Jolene inhales deeply on her cigarette as she 
lies beside you. A shetd fevers her perspiring body, but the linen cannot hide that graceful 
slope building up to hqt Breasts, nor can it hide the gently rolling plains leading downward 
to her hidden valleys. ■ ■ It is 2 a.m. In a few minutes you must leave her apartment and 
trudge through snowdrifts back to your hotel. You have known Jolene exactly six hours and 
thirty minutes. For the Idlt two hours, you have explored each other's body. ■ ■ Jolene is 
not a prostitute, not “ntdn hungry," not a nymphomaniac, not a pickup, and not what is 
called in the U.S. "a tramp." She is a zoology instructor at the University, she is active in 
politics, she is an accomplished musician and sculptor. But most of all, she is a product of 
20 years of sexual revolution in Sweden I ,urn 10 w* 39 

AH EYE-OPENING 
APPRAISAL OP SWEDEN ON THE 
20th ANNIVERSARY OF 
HER "SEXUAL REVOLUTION" 
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light Training 



It already exists— 
and has for many years—in the 
rough and ready state of Nevada 

LEGAL 

PROSTITUTION 
IN THE 
U.S.A. 

by BARBARA CHRISTOPHER 


Don't call me madam,” the middle-aged blonde dr>i; 
remarked as she ushered me into her home in cxcIumm 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan. "My hostess-with-the-mostc- 
days are over, and the neighbors don't know a thing a bon 
them," the continued, waving a plump, manicured hand to 
ward nearby baronial estates. "Ever since I married Jin 
and moved into this joint. I've been as well-bred as a pedi 
greed bitch and almost as snooty. That reminds me. %a' 
hello to Poo-Poo, the poodle here." 

Her conversation ceased when we entered a mahogan* 
paneled room where a maid was busily polishing a Lour 
XVI table. Quickly dismissing the servant, my hostess scat 
ed me on one of the several loveseats scattered about th< 
room and inquired. “Now. what was it you wanted to knov 
about my 'housekeeping? - " 

I had come to interview the woman about her fornu-i 
business in Nevada. That business was prostitution. !r 
Nevada, where bawdy houses are run in as businesslike- 
manner as the corner grocery, prostitution is perfectly leg-* 
and has been for most of the state's 102 years of existence 
This situation is unique in North America and continual!* 
sets off a chorus of satisfied sighs and outraged scream-, 
which resound from the Sierra Nevadas to Capitol Hill. 

The woman, who suggested I call her Eve for purpose- 
of the story, gave up her profitable establishment a few 
years ago when she married a wealthy widower and came 
to live in his impressive residence. With the marriage, she 
inherited several children, the oldest of whom is now stud> 
ing abroad. The youngest was out for a riding lesson during 
my visit. 

Q How and when did you get started in your business' 1 

A After high school and a took through the classified 
ads, I decided it was the one I was equipped to handle 
There’s only one institution of higher learning in the whole 
state, the University of Nevada, so a lot of the natives go in 
for jobs that are not taught in school. You don’t need a 
diploma for the one I took, and you get a lot of on-the-job 
training. 

I checked into a house in an ex-mining town and stayed 
long enough to learn the finer points of the trade. I was 
getting pretty bugged with having to turn over the take to 
the old broad who ran the place, so I began thinking about 
opening a joint of my own. When my dad died and left me 
the family home. I was in business. 

Q Aren't there any regulations about starting up places 
of this kind? 

A Oh sure, lots of them. For one thing, the place can't 
be on a main business street. For another, it cant be within 
400 yards of a church or school — not that I'd particularly 
care to get any closer than that under any circumstances. 
Also it's against the law to advertise the business in a 
public place, but satisfied customers are the only advertise¬ 
ment you need, anyway. 










VADIM VIEWS FONDA 

After production of her 
latest film, Jane Fonda poses 
on French beach 


Thk krotic,” states European film producer-director, 
Roger Vadim, "is something more than a series of pictures 
snatched secretly when the person photographed isn't looking. 

To me it means something serious, elaborately planned, and 
carefully thought out.” So with loving care and skilled precision 
Here is the spectacularly beautiful Jane Fonda, shot on 
Pamjielonne heach and outside the latest St. Tropez nightclub. 




































A wild, ribald tale of the peculiar habits of 
Captain Clay 


Mn cam mad: "Hollis Nicky — Investigator — Real 
Estate — Mortician — Church Of The Second Coming — 
Little Rivers. Florida — Home of Mother Nature.” 

It was 1944. Dolly and I were on our honeymoon, plan¬ 
ning to winter off the beaten track on Florida's lower west 
coast. We had seen him outside his office, and made in- 


"Been here all my life." he said. “They call me 'Hicky 
Nicky.' Little Rivers sure is Cod's own paradise." 

Chesty Hicky Nicky had black-dyed hair, a blotchy com¬ 
plexion. moved like a dog walking upright and spoke with 
a toothy, lisping-hissing animation. He wore a seersucker 
suit, ventilated shoes, a loud shirt, bow tie and an imitation 


the whole world c got citrus and pecan groves and 
mights nice lolks > ml re in the garden spot of the L’-nited 
States, and I hase the place sou want 

Hicks Nicks drose an antique Packard hearse. We fol¬ 
lowed "Pusssc.it." as he affectionately called the hearse, to 
the four-unit house on one ol the risers The pink and 
cream modern stucco building was secluded among palm 
and moss trees a few minutes walk from the Gulf Dolls 
liked the apartment I unpacked our car. and went with 
Hicky Nicks in the hearse to his office On the was hack 
he confided. "Last tenant was a rnosie star Ole rich hus¬ 
band was a jealous soul. After I gase him ms hellfire pitch 
on Babylon the whore, he hired me to keep her from the 
tin of adulters. One night his Cadillac wouldn't stir. He 
called me to taxi her I pitched her a sermon that had her 
weepin’ — an' then whoooece! I dteked her here in Pussy- 


He stopped by a shanty boathouse on the river. A sign 
laid. "Fanny I uggs Fish." He introduced me to Fanny, 
a hearty, redheaded amazon. There were children swarm¬ 
ing about. 

As the hearse purred along he snickered. "Them's my 
kids. Every time Joe Fuggs sails out after fish I dick Fanny. 
Fanny's powerful I ike dicktn' a gorilla. Yes siree brother, 
the Good Book says a dicktn' a day keeps the doctor away. 
That's how I do 


MD YOUR SISTER TOO! 


DOLLY put her hairbrush on the window sill to air. The 
next morning it was gone. I told her to forget about it and 
buy a new one. She insisted upon making a big deal out of 
the incident. That particular brush had the bristle that 
suited her best; the handle had the right feel, a woman's 
hair was her crowning glory — she was very upset — whal 
would men do if women had no hair? — no man could 
possibly realize how much the care of her hair means to a 


I spent hours searching for the damn brush. To her the 
disappearance of her brush from the window sill was a great 
and significant mystery. She harped on that hairbrush until 
the mystery was cleared up — which was a month later. 


by Pietro Di Dooate 
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Meet Tasha Stevens, a 
lovely lass who remembers every¬ 
thing she reads 


easons 








That’s why I was able to breeze through architectural school in three years. 
And why I learned calculus at the age of nine." The astonishing Miss 
Stevens also did all the interior carpentry in her posh pad, finished the fur¬ 
niture. and painted the angular abstract she’s posing before on the preced¬ 
ing page. "Also. Italy invaded Ethopia on October the third, 1935. But I 
don't cook worth a damn.” This struck us odd for a girl with total recall. 

< please turn page > 
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The incredible story of 
medieval Japan’s human war machines 


BLOOD, ZEN AND 
BUSHIDO: 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE SAMURAI 

by HERB A. I K.H I MAN 


The procession winds its way 
through the streets of Edo (medieval 
Tokyo) in a tableau of spectacular 
pageantry. It is a ceremonial day in 
the year I $21. and the feudal war¬ 
lords of Japan are converging upon 
the capital to pay homage to the 
thotiun, military dictator of the 
island empire. Behind each lord 
marches a long line of servants and 

The lords are splendid in their 
silken raiment, hut their splendor is 
eclipsed by the style and flair of the 
Aerce. arrogant warriors in full battle 
dress who swagger in their wake 
bearing lances and banners and staves 
topped with tufts of large bright 
feathers. The samurai' 

Among the crowds watching in 
awe from the sidelines are youths of 
the lower classes, their eyes ashinc 
with unabashed hero worship. They 
imitate the dress and manners of 
their idols as closely as the law per¬ 
mits and they dream their dreams, 
awake and asleep, of someday be¬ 
coming godlike figures like these. 


the wsRRtOR elite that dominated 


Japan for eight centuries was late in 
arriving. Out of the mists of Japanese 
pre-history, there had swirled legends 
of the Jomon. a Neolithic culture of 
settlers who inhabited Ihe islands 
from 2500 B.C. to 250 B.C Then 
came the Yayoi. who held sway for 
the next five centuries. Successive in¬ 
vasions from the mainland brought 
other tribes and cultures to the archi¬ 
pelago Then, in 660 A.D. the sun 
goddess, according to legend, gave 
birth to a creature — half man. half 
god - named Jimmu Tenno. who 
became the first emperor of Japan. It 

however, that there appeared on Ihe 
scene the unique warrior caste of the 

The emergence of the samurai 
warrior caste was a drama that un¬ 
folded upon a stage set for violence. 
12th Century Japan rang with the 
clash of arms as two powerful pro¬ 
vincial family clans, the Taira and the 
Minamoto. met head-on in battle. 
Both claiming descent from the im¬ 
perial house and. therefore, the right 
to succession, they waged bloody 
wars at the capital city of Kyoto in 
1156 and again in 1160. 


family. laira kiyomori. wallowed in 
the effete decadence of Kyoto court 



counters that culminated in the fa¬ 
mous sea battle of Dan-no-ura. I his 
gorv campaign, highly romanticized, 
is immortalized in the Japanese epic. 
Hu■ Hetkc Stars. 

Minamoto Yoritomo, head of the 
Minamoto clan, was suspicious of the 
intrigue-ridden Kyoto scene. So. in¬ 
stead of settling there, he set up his 
own family government at the little 
seaside town of Kamakura He 
placed a new emperor on the throne 
and took unto himself the title of wi- 
i-tai shown <barbarian-subduing gen¬ 
eralissimo). His Kamakura haiufu 
(tent goverment) spread its tentacles. 
The Minamoto warriors who had 
won his victory were placed in key 
positions throughout the land, and 
Ihe power of the thottun rapidly 
eclipsed that of Ihe imperial house 
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THE 

INTERRUPTED 

IDYLL 


Wing-waggling pilot buzzes 

Florida honey on sunny California lake-front 


Lcsrioi's i'ai la kostkr. on a vacation loan from Miami to Southern 
California, was luxuriating in the sunny sand of Lake Havasu (above) 
when her sensuous idyll was rudely cut short by a buzzing plane. 

“Here I was." she complained, "miles from nowhere, when this guy 
zooms down and starts making passes over me (below). Well. I figured 
that if he’d gone to all that trouble to take a look I might as well give 
up. So I did. I stood and let him have a real good gander. He hung 
around for a few minutes, and once he actually dipped his wheels in the 
water. Then before he ran out of gas. he waggled his wings and 
headed away. I tell you. Florida was never like this!" turn the page 



Pretty Paula Foster yearns for her mangrove 
swamp where nude sunning is a private affair 


What was Florida like, we wanted to know. The blonde, 37,22,36 inch 
beauty sighed and sank languorously into five inches of water. “I've got a 
little shack in a mangrove swamp that’s absolutely private. Any time 

I B I want to go skinny-dipping, I just walk off the end of my pier and go. No 
neighbors, and no nosy planes that can spot me. The trees just about 
■ 'w come together overhead. Boy, will I be glad to get back!” We apologized for 

I the enterprising aerial voyeur and wished her a happy time with her 

crocks, gators, and water snakes. Then we returned the rented plane. C7 







In the House on Bourbon Street, Miss 
Kate's nice-but-naughty girls enacted 
a bizarre masquerade 

The Strange Wake 

of Miss Kate 




The. LARGE. PINK, brick house stood on Bour 
1 Street, proud and magisterial, with its royal./ 
rerused, wrought iron balcony that hung delicately) 
I precipitously over the busy street. 


shades, through which 


ial day, magnificent ii 

Hrett Howard 
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roa nx straight days op sexsoal thrills, try the 

WILD SFRIXG FKHIA HI VEHACRUZI 


RAZZLE-DAZZLE] 

ORGY 

IN OLD MEXICO 


Crazy... crazy. Night ami day the marimbas beat out 
the same steady rhythm, and at first it is cacophony but in 
a couple of hours it gets to you. like a narcotic entering 
your bloodstream, and you find yourself ioining the conga 
line weaving slowly through the mass of revelers crowding 
the streets, throwing confetti and streamers, wearing gro¬ 
tesque costumes and masks, and the music gets louder, 
more frenetic until the tropic might gives up to a gray dawn, 
and you tumble into a strange room with strange bedfellows 
for an hour’s sleep while the same steady Lsuin rhythm 
throbs through your mind and body, tmd the smiting brown- 
skinned girl beside you runs her finger down your bare 
arm and asks. "What’s your name ...r 


Ihb kens to make is Veracruz, deep in the tropics of 
Mexico, the grestest thing to happen since our mu Sig¬ 
mund Freud invented sex. 

In the spring of each year the town puts aside its staid 
colonial morality and leu itself go in a razzle-dazzle orgy 
lasting six full days and six full nights. The r es tle s sne ss of 
the natives has become so notorious that the town more 
than doubles in size, drawing iu isdhix from the old and 
young hipster set of nearly every village, mart and hamlet 
in this country of sombreros and senoritas. 


So far the carnival is little patronized hy gringos from 
north of the border, but this is in the process of change It's 
been “discovered." but those whose done ihe discovering 
aren’t eager to let the word get about. It’s too wild a thing 
to risk having a foreign tourist clement descend and cool it. 

The carnival, or term, is to Mexico what Nlardi Gras is 
to New Orleans, what carnival is to Rio. what faunacht is 
to Cologne. It’s the blow off of steam and inhibitions and 
libido prior to the cooling off period of Lent. But it makes 
these other festivals seem about as exciting as a vacation in 
a mineshaft. 

With lifted eyebrows someone in Mexico Cits asks. "Ah. 
you are going to Veracruz for the music?" 

“Yes. yes!” 

Those who do come go away bleary -eyed and exhausted, 
still pulsing with the Latin rhythm that is to sex what gaso¬ 
line is to fire. One young Canadian college student from 
Calgary happened on to the festivities three years ago. "I’ve 
beu coming back every year since." he reports happily. "I 
go without beer and cigarettes to finance the trip. My 
parents think I’m safe in New Orleans for Mardi Gras." 

Things get under way quietly enough. About Wednesday 
an old-fashioned country bumpkin carnival complete with 
turn to pact 56 
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RAIHIEL WELCH, the Instant Yeans 

by Jack Matcha 

Out of one movie and lots of publicity 
stills, she emerged a full-blown sex goddess 


Growing out of a humming speck on the far horizon 
the sleek, high-powered speedboat flashed across the green 
Mediterranean sea headed straight for some murderous off¬ 
shore rocks. 

As it bore closer to the beaches of the primitive fishing 
village on Spain's Costa del Sol. people watching it from the 
tiny quay could pick out a beautiful girl in a bikini as daz¬ 
zling in its brcvitv as in its luscious green color. Like a proud, 
sensuous statute, she was perched high on the seat back. 

At the last moment, with the horrified watchers gasping 
in helpless fascination as the craft neared 
the sharp rocks, the man at the wheel 
swung it over hard. The turn was so vio¬ 
lent the girl was nearly catapulted into 


nobbed up against the inside of the rocky 


at had been towed 
in another forma- 
came a delighted 
. I'll buy that!" 


Welch's new picture. Fathom. 

Raquel threw her head back and roared with laughter. 
The sight of the beautiful girl laughing, her eyes full of 
childlike pleasure, her long hair falling across her pretty 
face, seemed to hypnotize the crew. Raquel Welch's laugh 
is a kind of miracle, like the stunning ribbon of Victoria 
Falls against sheer cliff or a brilliant sunset. None of the 
many onlookers could look away. 

Suddenly Raquel yelled "Wowie!" and turned to her 



crew could catch their own breath*. 

This endurance and determination to work hard. n> 
matter how bone-tired she is, never fails to amaze he 
associates. If her face has become as easily identified as tha 
of the prime minister in most countries, it is because sIk 
spends hours of her days off posing for photographers 
When she was making her first big film. Fantastic Voyagi 
she spent five days a week working hard on the set and thcr 
used weekends to sit endless hours for magazine and free 
lance photographers. Raquel had learned from the old day • 
when she went from door to door in Hoi 
lywood trying to cop a small role, that the 
most forgettable item in the industry was 
a pretty girl. Hollywood is so full of beau 
tiful girls that you are struck by an inter 
esting ugly one. The prettier girls ma> 
land a bit part in a film, but by the nesi 
picture they've boarded the bus to Obliv¬ 
ion. There are just too many faces for a 
hard working casting director to remem 
ber. He forgets most of them in a week 
Raquel decided a long while ago that 
he wouldn't forget her. and unless he lives 
in an igloo in Spitsbergen and read' 
Pravda. there isn't much chance that he 
will. Her stunning face and figure are 
probably better known from Bangkok to 
Capetown than the mugs of most politi¬ 
cians. Her agents send her huge envelope-, 
crammed with clippings and photos every day. She is al¬ 
ready more famous than Betty Ora Me or Rita Hayworth 
were when they hung in G.I. barracks from Guadalcanal to 
Greenland. The only way to describe Raquel's trajectory 
from the Girl Next Door So Sex Goddess Number One is to 
call her an instant Venus. Only instead of rising full-blown 
out of a wine-dark sea. this goddess was born in a movie 
studio—out of those weekend stills and one released film 


adapted 












In her latest flick, “Fathom,” 
Raquel's body is just as fabulous in 
sky-diving togs as in a bikini 


portrays Raquel in a new and exciting role. In One Million 
B C. she played a Stone Age sexpot and in Fantastic Voyage 
she played a researcher who goes nosing around through 
the insides of a scientist in a rubber suit. 

In Fathom. Raquel is a dental mechanic in London who 
fixes teeth for a living and hates it. Whenever she itn't 
poking at someone's dentures, she dreams of her pet hobby, 
sky diving. She leaps from a plane every chance she gets, 
and is ranked pretty high among the jumpers. In pursuit of 
her favorite sport, she goes down to Malaga on the south¬ 
ern coast of Spain where they're holding the world sky¬ 
diving championships. 

In Spain she runs into the usual gamut of unlikely 
characters. First she meets an Eng¬ 
lishman in a sports car < Richard 
Briers) who takes her to a weird 
Scotchman with a wooden leg and 


Raquel's help to locate it. 

Raquel agrees, of course, and 
leaps into the garden of a couple of 
other spies tTonv Franciosa and 
Greta Chi). Unknown to these two 
Raquel has a secret transmitter in 
her helmet. The idea, of course is 

to bug the opposition. A grisly murder is thrown in fot 
added impact. From this point on. the glamorous denta 
technician begins to operate as a full fledged spy Her nexl 
job is to sneak aboard the yacht of an eccentric millionaire 
Raquel is wearing an earring which is really a tiny hand 
grenade At the opportune moment she tosses it in the ship's 
ventilator and the yacht is convulsed with boiler and engine 


mick for gimmick and invention for invention, but when 
Fathom strips down to her bikini no secret weapon ever 
created for Bond could match her effect on the opposition 
At any rate Fathom has ample scenes of Raquel in a 
bathing suit as well as her sky diving togs and nobody will 
probably care too much about the plot anyway, as long as 
Venus is on camera. The fact is that the plot, involving as 
it does two sets of spies, each of whom tries to convince the 
beautiful heroine that they are the good guys, seems even 
more complicated than that of The Maltese Falcon. 

But the script moves at a zippy pace, losing no opport¬ 
unity to spoof the more pompous of the spy operas now 
deluging the screen. And it has some fascinating scenes 
Among these the sky diving se¬ 
quences are visually the most in¬ 
citing. They were made with the 
aid of Diane Parker, the British wo¬ 
man's sky diving champion. Watch¬ 
ing the pretty 23-year-old Engbeh 
girl pirouette gracefully as she sails 
out of the plane high above the in¬ 
credibly picturesque Spanish coast 
in an unforgettable sight. 

These scenes will probably draw 
the greatest spe c ta t or interest, but 
the bullfight sequence may be close 
behind—and this one belongs wholly 
to Raquel. 

At one point in the complex story 
Fathom escapes from the opposition 
spies' villa, slips through the gaunt 
let of the enemy and races toward the nearby town. In her 
panic, she runs into the empty bullring. 

Her vivid red dress sets off a huge bull on the premises 
and she finds herself in a terrifying chase, her only outlets g 
to safety scaled off by three enemy agents. 

The resulting scene, in which Raquel runs from one ■ 
barrier to the next, blocked at one end by an enemy agent 
and an enraged bull on the other, is easily one of the best in 










Raquel on Beauty: "It’s a fabulous 
thing to possess . . . Too many people 


al»o eager to be known as more than a pin-up girl, and it is 
more than likely that Fathom, with its spy-spoofing and 
comedy sequences, may launch her as a deft comedienne 


worship it because of its rarity . . 


r happened to Betty Crable c 
























SWEDISH WAY OP SIX, from pe g, 9 
If (M you might be inclined to do 
•lances in the United States) you wen 
tempt a half-hearted apology at the rapidity of yiur a 
quest, she would either think you "quaint." "mad." “hypo- 
" Mom likely, with a great deal of gen- 


lo at- —' 



cream in freedo m hat aho resulted in a « 
venereal disease. The prophylactics — whi 
ett on the number of VD ca> 


n an fronts. Originally it was intended f 


a of broadening 
r sexual freedom 


guilty? You wanted me. I wanted you. Is that bad?" 

Like so many other Swedish girls today. Jolene is not ad¬ 


c for her. When the seas six years old. her compulsory 
eal education in school began. By the time Jolene eras 
fit. *he was aware of the difference between males and 


library. She loM her virginity at the age of 13: she has ne- 
np ra tt ad H. 

Mane has known many men. She shrup. the sheet si 


* thirty? Maybe. . thirty-five" She smiles to her- 
mories move acroas her face like sunlight and 
e has fallen in love “three times." She hopes 


dom in the mid-thirties, it eras not until 1946 that the Brat 
real steps toward a massive psychological and 
revolution were taken. This wet the year that at 


ages. Today, the results can be seen throughout all of Swe¬ 
den. They are rather startling to some American travelers 



kFSU (National UnionFor Sex’^IhdJ^ri^orOt^J* 
mater shows a tearful girl and die tragic face of a boy 
vith the message: “can she Taurr you?" At the bottom of 
he poster is s slogan. "Have a safe and happy holiday to¬ 
rt her with the products of RFSU." You arc not quite sure 
•hethcr the girl in the poster is supposed to be pregnant or 
■as just learned she has a social disease. Or both! 

Mom teenage girls, and women, carry prophylactics in 
ddition to taking a birth control pill. The reason is the 
erne as in the United Stales. Use of the pill has given 
emales more sexual freedom, and, unfortunately, this in¬ 


On the best selling list 
stores it lu flrr vi or till ntmmaru (“The More People 
There Are Together"). The book, which might be called a 
very sexy Carnes People Play, it a manual for group 
erotica. 

Its preface explains exactly what it is all about "This 
textbook discusses tome of the various ways of practicing 
a. Mom of these games arc already well-known 
e win probably be unfamiliar to a Swedish audi- 
ce. My policy, at a general rule, has been to deal solch 
o devote an- 

o my hope that this textbook will he a first step 
tore active life, both socially and among alrcad) 
i of good friends. Its purpose is prin- 
c group work and, h> putting it 
within the reach of the general public, make it more 
democratic.” The preface ends with the admonition. “Re¬ 
member this a good group workout makes vou live 
longer." 

A diagram of one of these "group activities" shows the 
positions and indicated job of each participant Its climax 
can best be described as being similar to a riot in a Spanish- 
fly factory. Taken as a whole, these Swedish "group activi¬ 
ties" make, by comparison the average American wife- 
swapping party look like a joint meeting of the D.A R and 
the American Bankers Association' 

theee is. tr would seem, something for everyone in 
this modern Sweden. The homosexuals complain about 
misunderstanding and persecution almost as much as they 
do in the United States: yet there is no doubt whatsoever 
that their lives are much easier in Sweden. Classified ad¬ 
vertisements in various newspapers come right to the point 
One newipeper has different column headings, in much the 
same manner as our "Help Wanted" advertisements 

One such ad read, under the heading of "Male Needed": 
"I am forty-three, very masculine, and considered attrac¬ 
tive. I am lonely because a companion of twelve years re¬ 
cently moved away. ! have two cars, a lownhouse at Salts- 
‘ ‘ Visby Island. A delightfully 

cooking 

to contact a cultivated, sensitive man who 
and travel. Preferably, he should be a 
of a university. Please write Box 322." 

Another reads: “I am dcaoUte My friend was killed in a 
motorcycle accident. I am tall, young, and li 
sports activities. M.~ The * 
t. Still another: "Is 


a tailor who will be confined to p 

the lee Hfts " 

Openfy sold at bookstores and newsstands art 
sexual publications, the moat notable of which 


rt until 


I. Tima* and places of 
assnot ‘ ' 

/ft. 



A column of puffs, praise and pbooeys from 
the readers of KNIGHT 



LOSER LOVER 

In KNIGHT. Vol. 5, No. 11. you had a yarn by Rick Rubin 
that is the absolute end. It was Confessions Of A Frequent 
Loser" Boy! Move over. Jack Kerouac. This guy Rubin 
writes with power and a nutty kind of conviction that I love. 
L.et's sec more of him. 

Stan Grant 
Colton. Calif. 

We agree. Look for more Rick Rubin in the very near 


HOPEFUL TRAVELER 

My thanks to you for printing the article by John 
Brunner (knight Vol. 5, No. II) about London's Soho. 
My company is sending me to England this spring. What 
they don't know is that after reading Brunner's piece, they 
arc also sending me to Soho. 

Anticipating 

New York City. N.Y. 

Dear Ant. 

Go with our blessings and have fun. but read the article 
carefully. There was a dreadful hit about American tourists 
getting caught in vice raids . . . remember? 


RACE FUN 

As a sometimes reader of your magazine. I was pleased 
to encounter an article in your Number 11 issue pertaining 
to the racing driver. Stirling Moss. Having followed tlie 
sport for many years I can truthfully say Moss was perhaps 
the best of his breed, and every word he spoke in your 
magazine is utterly true. I've seen them all, from Jim 
Clark. Graham Hill, back to Louis Mayer in 1928, and 
Moss was undoubtedly the best. More auto articles? 

George Mannering 
Greystone Hall, l.eeds, G.B. 

Thank you for your fine note about Moss. From what 
little nr know, we're incline to think he was the best too! 

Did you know that (in his prime ) he was able to take in all 

the instruments on the dash . . . make sense of them, that 
is . . . without taking his eyes from the road? As to the 
future, we've got a piece upcoming on the sport that we 
know you'll love. 


DOUBTER 

In that last issue of knight (Vol. 5. No. 11) yot 

thing by fiction writer Harlan Ellison that was all 

how women ain’t worth a damn no more, and that tl 

all the balls today, an all. Phooy! 

Sam Gorgcnshen 
l-a Porte. Minnesota 

Sam. sweetie, the word is spelled PHOOEY". 


SWEDISH WAY OF SEX, from page 39 

the male s physical attributes together with a measurement 

in centimetres which could allude to only one thing. 

Another publication — this one a two volume travel 
book — could very well be called the “Michelin Guide" for 
homosexuals. It tells them where to go for action and enter¬ 
tainment. where to stay, where to drink, where to eat. 
what to wear, and it lists various homosexual hangouts 
throughout the world. Europe has one volume to itself. The 
rest of the United Nations is contained in the second 
volume. 

(It is interesting to note that under the chapter entitled 
“North America." San Francisco listings beat out New 
York by almost a two-to-one majority. Hollywood — in 
spite of all its “gay" publicity — comes in a poor seventh ) 

Another best selling book in Sweden today is Dr. Lars 
Ullerstams Sexual Minorities. Now in its fifth printing, the 
book calls for liberalized legislation concerning perverts. In 
the introduction to the third printing. Dr. Ullerstam edi¬ 
torializes: "The sexual liberation which has taken place in 
Sweden during the course of this century has done nothing 
for sexual deviates. We have given birth to a society in 
which so-called healthy people are now the sexually 
privileged." 

A reform program offered by Dr. Ullerstam calls for 
public agencies where deviates may make sexual contacts, 
free space for classified advertisements by perverts in all 
major newspapers, state run brothels, traveling brothels, 
clubs for Peeping Toms and exhibitionists, free pornog¬ 
raphy. manuals of sexual instruction for homosexuals, and 
governmental sponsored erotic technicians who will ad¬ 
minister to the needy perverts. In line with this thinking, 
plans are being drawn for a public theater where mastur¬ 
bation will be permitted. 

A new magazine Expedition '66 — slanted toward Swed¬ 
ish females — made its first appearance in Stockholm last 
summer (1966). In a no-holds-barred interview with 
French periodical Trench Mortar (“Crapouillot"). Nina 
Estin. the editor of this new women's magazine, is quoted 
as saying that her publication will "offer men the oppor¬ 
tunity of asserting their own beauty and displaying their 
potential as erotic objects attractive to women." Mrs. Estin 
went on to comment that her magazine was going to “pro¬ 
vide women with the aesthetic, erotic and artistic stimula¬ 
tion and inspiration necessary for their full development in 
modern society." 

In other words. Expedition '66 plans to run photographs 
of well-built, well-endowed males, without veil, loincloth, 
or jockstrap. It may herald the beginning of a new industry 
ih Sweden — male falsies for photographs! 

Someone once paraphrased an old saying of Mark 
Twain’s. "Everyone talks about sex. but no one does any¬ 
thing about it." That might be true in the United Stales and 
other “backward" countries, but it certainly isn’t true here 

in Sweden today. 

The Swedes not only are talking about it. but doing it 

In several different ways! Where their sexual revolution 

goes from here is anybody's guess. 

There is only one other question to ask: “Jolene . . you 
aren't going to make me walk through those snowdrifts 
back to my cold and lonely hotel room?" 

Her laugh is husky, sensual. She slouches to the side of 

her bed. She smiles. Outside, the snow is falling, but this 

one little part of Sweden is warm. 

Quite warm . . . thank you. Q 
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UQAl PROSTITUTION, from peg* U 

o How did you recruit employee*? 

A Weil, they also have law* agauat adverting for help, 
and if you get caught shanghaiing girh you could gat two to 
20 yean in the can. Mostly. I relied on the pimp* to bri^ 
their girl friend* or wive* over. I started with only three 
girl*, but they were reel hustler*. I gave than a* fair a 
shake a* they could get anywhere. I let them keep 40 per 
cent of their take — that’s leas room, board and w ar drob e 
— and left the rough stuff to their pimp*. A good many of 
the girl* get their kick* from being roughed up anyway, and 
a lot more cither boom too much or chippy with dn«t and 
have to be kept in line. Twelve were the moat girls I ever 

O What arete your rales? 

A That depended on circumstances — how much of the 
girt’* time a customer took up. how many drinks were on 
the tab at the end of the evening, how much the guy could 
afford, and so on. The range was from about $20 to $200. 
Pdaay. 

Q At those prices, did you have many regular cus- 

A Always. The average income in Nevada is dose to the 
highest in the country. You can rack that up to the big 
touriat trade in gambling and divorce, and to the tax 
break. People in Nevada don't have to pay any state in¬ 
come tax, sales tax or inheritance tax. and very little cor¬ 
poration tax. They have a lot of money to pcid. 

Q How many customer* did your £str usually accom¬ 
modate in the course of an evening? 

A That varied from pra cSkafly none on a bad night to, 
oh. I'd say up to 30 apiace— no pun intended — on good 
ones. A lot of the girls hod their own specialties and built 
up tegular foifowing*. I found out early in the busineet that 
it pays to operate that way. and that it'* a good idea to have 
a couple of oddball* in the h a u ee — you know, e ad iets and 
maeochists. You’re always naming across customer* who 
have to (lap a girl around, or bo dapped around them¬ 
selves, before they can gat going. 

O Did your place, and other* ike it. have regular police 
protection? 

A Yea. A city patrolman usually hung around the eo- 


Q Who were your c usto mers? 

A Besides the local crowd, wa got a lot of tourist trade 
from Vegas and places tike that. Our s to a dlwt cust om e r * 
were married men with families. We got the oaoal run of 
businessmen and laborers, and Httb boy* Isnraing how to 
be men. Sometimes we'd get the far-out. aave-the-world 
type who'd cither bunt into tears after a turn with a girl 
and swear he’d never have aex again, or eke try to marry 


By the way. there’s one statute on the hooka HI never 
forget; It's number 201.370 and says. “Every male person 
who shall habitually resort to any houae of proati ti dion 
shall be guilty of a gross m is d emea nor," Did you ever hear 
anything aa silly as that? 

Q What tort of medical arrangements does the Mate 
require for its prostitute*? 

A A doctor regularly checks out the girh to make aura 
they haven't picked up any v enerea l dheeaa* they can 
spread around to the other customers. That's on* of the 
reasons people io Nevada like having the hou am. Men don’t 
bring home vd from them like they might from affairs with 


pickups or a o -caB ad aim gtah. 

Q How did paopts Bring near your establishment foal* 
about your bet^ there? 

A I cant speak for the wives, but the husbands loved it. 
Actually, 1 think a good many of the wives were glad to 
have us, too. Beside* not having to worry about their men 
bringing home Some |tind of disease, they'd rather have 
them playing around with the girls at our places than with 
the “respectable" type that breaks up homes. A lot of people 
beheve that legal prostitution keep* down the number of 
rapes in the state, too. Another thing, having the men out 
from underfoot all the time gives the wives and girl friends 
time to go out and prowl around themselves if they 

Q Did irate citizens ever try to have your place closed? 

A Once a tight-lipped old biddy threatened to burn the 
place down, but when I told her that it would be the best 
advertisement my girls could get. she stalked away and 
never bothered me again. I made damned sure the girls 
never stole from the customers or broke any law that could 
get us dosed. Those girls had to learn how to get stuff from 
their customers without rolling them or creating a disturb¬ 
ance. 

The only time we were dosed was during Warld War II. 
about two years after I opened the place. The U S War 
Department had prostitution outlawed until the end of the 
tear. The day the houses closed was locally called “the day 
of the triumphant spinsters " 

Q What did you do for the duration of the war? 

A Officially. I dosed the house and ran a private intro¬ 
duction dub for lonely servicemen. I didn't ask what they 
did after I introduced them to the girls and collected their 
fees. Girh from the other houses mostly worked the bars 
and hotel lobbies or. if they were really bad off. the streets. 

Q After the war when certain local politicians had 
prostitution banned in their counties, was your business 
affected? 

A It sure teas. Every time the houses were closed in one 
county, the other counties' businesses usually doubled or 
tripled. I r eme m b e r there was one young district attorney 
who bitterly opposed the houses — or maybe just sex in 
general — who tried his best to dose up the places in the 
town of Searchlight. He managed to get a few of its citizens 
to sign a complaint against the houses, but over 70 others 
signed protests against dosing them. 

There was what you could call a real on-again, off-again 
red light debate about it. and the D A. — we called him 
Tom Sawyer — persuaded the county commissioners to re¬ 
voke the beesases of every taxi driver caught pandering. The 
driven went to the commissioners and claimed they were 
b*tr* discriminated against. They got the ordinance re¬ 
versed so that it Qpfy applied to driven who had already 
been convicted of pondering. As I recall, that ended the 

Q How did you meet your husband? 

A I met him when he came to Nevada to attend a con¬ 
vention. Ha wife had died a few months before, and he was 
pretty gloomy. He hadn't particularly wanted to come to 
my place, but topm of ha buddies had talked him into it. 
Anyway, while the girh took care of his frkmh. be set et 


about somethin*. I kept myself loose and *e o 
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She was good, fast and 
easy too easy 

to be all true — 



by Wayne C\ Ulsh 














A MECC Of HI. from peg* 43 
“I definitely went another drink,*' I laid to him. 
“Mercy," be laid. "My can are hemorrhaging." 

“Forjet your can and five your eyta a workout," I said 
"Look there. Look what I found." 

Following my finger. Milch found the Monde, loo. He 
grinned, waved at the bartender and laid, “Two more." 

“Now before you get all lathered up," I raid. “I a«w 
her first." 

The grin disappeared. He turned, re-examining the table. 
•*l*ll cancel the drinks," he said. 

•Now wait." I said. “There muat be a saying... a book 
is not known by its cover, or something like that" 

"Yeah. Sure. That beast with her is, underneath all that 
ugliness, a delicate flower, waiting for a... a ray of sun¬ 
shine so that she can unfold her petals and aatound the 
world with her beauty." 

"Beauty is only skin deep?"’ 1 offered. 

"Crap." 

"Crap.' I agreed. “Okay. So do me a favor, Mitch. I 
can't go over there alone." 

"Okay." he said, sighing. “Skin hound.” 

Weaving between bodies, we approached the table. The 
blonde looked up. smiling. 

"May we ... uh ... join you?" I asked. 

"There don’t seem to be any chairs," she said quickly, 
still smiling. 

"That can be taken care of.” I said. I'd already spotted 
two empties several tables away. I went and got them. 
"Okay?" I said, returning. 

"Well. . . as long as you have the chairs, we have the 
table." 

1 sat down beside the blonde, letting Mitch struggle to 
the other side of the table where her friend was. We intro¬ 
duced ourselves. My blonde's name was Jeanne. Jeonnie, I 
thought. Very right. Very small town American. Her friend 
was Louise, which somehow seemed right, too. I tried an 

"You're not skiers. Right?" 

"Right." Jeanne said. Good. She picked the talk right up. 
Nothing hesitant about her thus far. I pressed on. 

"You just like to drink." 

"And listen to good music." Mitch added, scowling. 
"Don't mind him," I said. “He has no taste.” 

Jeanne laughed. Louise fussed with her drink. 

"The answer to both of you is yet,” Jeanne said. “This 
is our home." 

"This bar?" Mitch said. 

I kicked him under the table. 

"No." Jeanne said, enjoying it. “This town. Mercer. We 


Mitch seemed to accept that, and I silently congratu¬ 
lated myself. I ordered four drinks from a passing waitress 
and thought, to far, to very good. 

•So what do you do here?" I asked Jeanne. “I mean 
during the day." 

"We work." 

“You’ve heard of that." Mitch said to me. 

“My Daddy owns a factory." Jeanne went cm. "So irt 
very convenient. I'm a secretary there. So’t Lotdee." 

Daddy’s loaded. I thought. DmUy owns a whole go* 


damned factory 

“What do you dor Jeanne asked me. 

“We... ah... we’re between jobs right now." 

“Obr 

“Have been tor a year now," Mitch said. 

Jeanne looked at him, then at me. 

“Sort of like Kerouac ... on the road,” the said, tapping 
a cigarette from a pack. She put the cigarette in her mouth 
end I stretched a fighter over to her. 

Kerouac, I thought. Well, she wm a decade late, but in 
the right ballpark. She leaned toward me to light her 


“If 1 may ask," she said, blowing amoke, her head leased 
to one side, “what do you do for money?" 

“We steal a lot," Mitch said. 

“We got out of the army a while back.’* I said. “I saved 
some when 1 was in. And Mitch hen sends a win to his 
Daddy when he gem low." 

“I don't know when you two an kidding a 
you're being serious," Louise said. She (peaks, I 
That was something. 

“That’s the way we like it." Mitch said. He was 
Louise now, wondering — I hoped — what she k> 
undressed. 

“Well," Jeanne was saying, “it sounds like a gooc 
don’t you ever want to settle down soaaewhen?" 

“You mean, tike in MenerT Mitch asked. M 
sarcastically, at only he could. Jeanne had wander 
sensitive area. Mitch didn’t even want to think abot 
down. He’d die before he’d settle down. I don’t fa 
be felt that way. Perhapa he'd aeen too much reape 
lived too much of the proper fife. We'd wver i 
Mitch's world prior to the army. But it must hen t 

Anyway, his remark had silenced Jeanne. He' 
kicked over the stairway I’d been building to her t 
Screw him! Maybe three yean in Mitch’s poc 
enough. Soon, I'd be smelling like him. One of the 
I thought, I was going to tell him to take his goddi 
TR and Matt right down the nearest highway an 
my life. Who needed him anyway? Here wm tt 
chick with lots of mtnie and e rich old man in « 
probably a nkx enough little town where a guy w 
feet could stop running and build e bams and rai 

kida. two girt and a boy and... waB. CM*. Mite 

going to get a wild hair up hit ass and botch this c 

But he wm trying. He wm on Ms feet He wants 

'This so-called music is g>vic« me e headache." 

“Jim? Shall we?" 

“Suit younetf. If. a long stalk back to our motel.” 

I looked at Jeanne, imploring her, letting her know that I 
didn't want it to end yet Afar now. Not Uke this. 

She looked up at Milch, using that pretty smile. 

“If the noise is all th.fi bothering you," ahe said, “1 
happen to have a very quiet apartment Why don’t we all 
gatherer 

She wm beautiful. Beautiful. 

I wm on my fact “Fine,” I said. “Mitchr Come on. yon 
bustmd. Come on. come on. come on. 

“The drinks ire free," Jeanne said. “You’ll come, Louise 
Won’t your 

Louim. Louise wasn't sure. Why should she? I thought 


if ii i iimiiinnHUJi.ii 



wtutf was in il for her? A frantic struggle to retain her 
respect on a darkened couch? She had to know Milch didn't 
really care about her. If she went, it would be because she 
had decided to try one more time anyway — maybe this 
hoy. Or she'd be doing it for Jeanne, just like Mitch had to 
Jo it for me. A couple of good sports. They could play gin 
rummy while Jeanne and I had intercourse. 

“I suppose so." Louise said, after what seemed an end¬ 
less pause. 

“Good then." Jeanne said. “It's settled." 

It was. Mitch gave in, begrudgingly. Outside, waiting for 
leanne to bring her car around from the parking lot. he 
uud. "If that dog doesn't let me in her pants ..." 

"She's ready." I said. "Frustration if ever I saw it." 


jeanne drove a Le Mans. Too much. Cozied up next to 
icr in the front seat, my hand on her thigh, outside her 
Irtss. it came to me that I was going to score. No question. 
Thu one was a piece of pic all the way. I began to think 
bout it and I put my hand under her dress. She didn't stop 
se and I worked my hand upward along the warm smooth 
kin. stopping against the heat and silkiness of her panties. 

had been a long winter. I was sliding my mouth down 
long her shoulder to her breasts, my eyes dosed, sinking 
no a reverie of the senses, when I heard Mitch swear It 
ain't a nice word at all. 


I heard Louise say no. then say it again, and I sat up. 
usied around and stared into the gloom of the back seat 
found Mitch’s dark form, shot an arm out. caught his 
g and squeezed hard. 

"Ouch. You shit. What . . .T' 

He pushed forward, and I raised my hand to the front 
his shirt, grabbed and pulled him toward me. 

"Treat her decent, damn it." I said. “For once in your 
e. do an unselfish thing." 

I don't think anyone had ever said anything like that to 
Itch. The rest of the way to Jeanne's apartment, he didn't 
i a word or make a move. 

Once we arrived at the apartment, we didn't lose much 
te with preliminaries. Jeanne turned on one light, that 
the kitchenette; drinks were mixed, records dropped onto 
urntable. I pulled Jeanne down into a lounge chair, leav- 
I the couch for Mitch and Louise. They still weren't talk- 
!. and I remember thinking, well, we're here now. so it 
rsn't matter what they do or don't do. At one point I saw 
une looking at me. rather sadly, and it occurred to me 
>t maybe she wanted me instead of Mitch. I was too occu- 
d with Jeanne to give it any further thought. Within fif- 
n minutes, we had agreed it was time to move to her 


Iroom. A piece of pie all the way. 

She didn't need any instructions. She had her clothes off 
mediately, coming to me before I was out of mine. She 
ped. and we sat down on the bed, our hands exploring 
mat nrst wondrous moment of discovery. Both of us 
"•too excited to prolong it. We rolled over, and Jeanne s 
was hot and urgent in my ear. Our bodies joined. 
. pulsed. I stiffened, biting off a moan of pleasure 
' then—too soon—it was over for me. 

' re, “* d ,low 'y. our cooling bodies still close. We 
***? Iau *hed softly, giddy with pride and pleasure 
n T° IO " 8 ’ inCe the time - 1 ‘‘•ought, and al- 

»a^L! nfreqUem and never - never like this. Before. 
been *“•*• afterward, or indifference, or simple tired- 
/turn the page 



IS) were taken by photographer Just Jacclun 

maker Roger Vadim, who is also the star's 
husband (they re shown together below.) The 



Jnerican magazine last yei 
pictures had been snapped 


nj (they're shown together left 
Sim. The Game I, O ter. This 


that city. He then decided to I 
'a done for publication—this 
. Jl Since Vadim is the man 
led to) Brigitte Bardot, and w 
J mam usd Lai l 


t photographing 


"Pretty Maggie Moneyryo (page 6) is Harlan Ellison’s most 
nacentfy written story Over the past four years, knight has printed 
■neb of Ellison's new work, including, to name but the most re¬ 
cent appearances. "Punlcy and the Yale Men." Delusion for a 
Dtagonslayer." and Ladybug. Ladybug." Several tales which first 
•aw public at Km io knight (Maggie included) appear in Ellison's 
- ■*“— --n— r - - a..-, Bm , Sex Minpelled, 


re d III 


collection. Lott Ain't . _ 0 ___ r _ 

id Schuster will brio* out in hard cover. This is— 
iog you Ellison's comments concerning 'Maggie' — 


ne had flown the cast of The Oscar,' which I had 
ms Vegas, for Tony Bennett's opening at The Riviera, 
i the film, his first straight dramatic role, and Levine 
himself a million dollars worth of publicity I went 
e nde. Vegas is a town I particularly loathe. It rep¬ 


acking substandard mac 
fcomhit. I was sitting at 
cwmo (through which >« 

•jkwuldjer^t *was* a hout II 

city, but here she was « 
••op her head, the fine I 
come from J C Penney, 
amdi care as the an term, 
name We talked awhile, 
chorua at the R.v.era Sh, 

flMldn't sleep I was thu 
bf herself. A chick who t 


•«P -- 

affair. It s where the sloppy 
ul security dole after twenty years of 

»e of the blackjack tables in the Riviera's 
have to pass if you want to cat. go to 
rake a leak) when I fdt a hand on my 
^ ayem I looked up from a disastrous 
thick I had known in LA. She smiled 
I d dated her several times back in the 
h all that mass of golden thread piled 


s Call h 


s her 


ind I learned she was___ 

had the legs for it. There was a lot of 
I found myself alone in my room I 
kin^ about Shawn. She was a scene, all 
►uld play all kinds of numbers on a guy s 
bout her. Earlier that evening I'd heard 
r croupiers talking to a customer about a young chick who 
playing the slots. The two 
■ . cl,c ‘ t 7j- * ,k J '•» cylinder* of . one-Armed bandit. revolv- 

jkUI. and I waited patiently for the third one to start 
mUag. 10 I could see if they came up three bell*, a winner The 
"“"“j w “. v «*»s itself. A* it turned out. The CAtAlyst of 
f*T, " p r” UCCT ,n ««?«"•» system. The tumbler whirled. And 
" bel,J c*nie up. and I sat down at my typewriter. I was 

pajama bottoms It was part of that 'later* I was talking 
wrote for eight hours in the blast of a desert-oriented air 
Jer 1 wrote Maggie 1 caught pleurisy. I came back to 
i fl Tl ,he hm P ,UJ I haven't seen Shawn 

c - Maybe the ghost of Maggie got me. How about that!" 

EUiao n will be back in the next issue of knight with an article 
toq<«j«ib«_"WliAtrver H*Pprncd to the Girl of Easy Virtue?" The 

fb'l^jncluding one sexy blonde with 
! nickname of Sin. Don t miss knkht Vol. 6. No I' 
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A MECE Of Plf, / 

i disgust. But not with Jea 


i ghted cigarettes for both of us, and with my I 

of smoke 1 felt the first twinge of doubt. Jea*-- 

too fast, too good, too easy. Hadn't she? BdJM 
jht. No, not this time with this girlsnd I touched her 


She did. rolling against 
"Ouch. Not there, you dope.” 

“Oh." she said. And then: "Oh. oh.” She ga 
shudder of . . . delight? 

"Jim. it was good for me. Was it for you?” 
“Wonderful " 

"Good.” 

“I thought there for a while in the bar we’d n 


“You’ll see,” I said, getting into my pants, tripping to in¬ 
door. But the door opened before I got to it. Mitch m.h„ 
there, < a shaft of light streaming into the beu 

room around him. A good reason, I thought. You'd betu- 
have a goddam good reason for being where you ar, 
Mitch baby. I tried to smile and said. “What's upT’ 

“Better get the rest of your things on,” he said. He wasnt 
smiling. He wasn't even looking at me. He was looking at 


“Now what the hell. Milch? What is this?" 

“You've been had, buddy,” he said. “Your girl friend 


“What?” 

“You've been taken, pal. Set up. made a patsy of.” 
“No,” I said. “I don't believe you.” 

“Ask Louise. It was her guy who did it. Or ask her. Ask 


"Yes. Your friend Mitch, what's with him?” 

“Well." I said. "I did get the best peach in the b 

"Poor Louise." 

“What’s with her?" 

“I don’t know. She's not very pretty. Or . 
else. I guess. I've tried to help, to build up h 
You know. I've even gotten her a job and dates. God, the 
dates. But it hasn’t helped much. Right now I feel sorry 
for her. but I sure wouldn't trade places with her." 

Jeanne sounded strangely distant, almost as if she was 
trying to resolve something within herself. I thought of 

“That's enough talk." I said, putting out my cigarette. I 
took Jeanne in my arms again, slowly stroking and kissing 
her body and face until the heat rose in us. and we slid 
together for a second time. 

"Jim." she said in the middle of it. “you mustn't think 
I'm bad. I’m not a bad girl.” 

"No." 

"I want you. that's all. I want to keep you here with me. 
Please slay. Jim." 

“Yes .. . we'll see ... Mitch ..." 

"I can give you more than Mitch, can’t I? Can Mitch do 
this? Or this?" 

"Baby." 

“I can't help it. 1 want you.” 

“Then take me." t said. 

She did. This time completely, fully, draining me. leaving 
me exhausted. But happy. I lay quietly, my mind full of her. 
She had given me everything I’d been denied all winter. I 
thought of her wanting me. and of her Daddy's money and 
of Mercer, picturing quiet streets lined with ancient elms, 
and old rambling homes with musty unused bedrooms and 
creaking swings on their front porches. I saw mop top boys 
running on broad green lawns and small blonde girts with 
snow melting in their hair and their cheeks Bushed with 
cold. How. I asked myself, how had I survived bouncing 
over every pot-holed highway be twe e n New York and CaJB- 
n Mitch's TR, eating grubby ra 


blinding with light. I si 

had sat up on the bed, a sheet wrapped around 
her. Her eyes were wide open and she looked lost and 
frightened and confused. 

“He wouldn’t make a thing hkc that up," I said. 

She let go of the sheet, got off the bed. and came over to 


“Oh. Jim. It’s not like he said. It's not that way at aB.” 
“Just say yes or no. Are you pregnant?” 


I spu> sway from her, I 
of my . ihing, but she ca 
around i. from behind. 


from her, putting my shirt on.” 

“I didn’t do this to trap you,” she said. “I really * 
you. I wai 


She was crying now, hard, standing there, her body shak- 
ng, her face twisted and wet. 

“Please don't go H 


a way." I said. Td never be sure. It's 


“I'm sorry," she said. “I thought you should know. You 
seemed nice, decent. Like him. I was in love with the boy 
who made her pregnant. She never knew that. She took him 
away from me. She's got everything, but she had to have 


I looked up at Louise, searching for something to say. 


"Celebrate what?" 


we'd done and all the misery we'd brought to ourselves. All 
I could say was that I was sorry, too, and then I went down 
the stain to where Mitch was standing on the sidewalk. 

“How the hell are we going to get back to that place to 
pick up my TR?” 

”1 don't know,” I said, noticing how cold it was again 
“I don't give a shit.” O 



LfCAl PROSTITUTION, from page 41 
light. 

For the next couple weeks, he made trips to see me 
almost every night. He told me about himself and his 
family, and asked if I'd consider selling the business and 
marrying him. He figured I suited him in about every way 
there is to be suited. I had over 75 grand in investments 
and a fairly large hunk of cash, but 1 liked the idea of be¬ 
coming a society broad. Besides. I liked the guy. I still do. 

The upshot was that I thought the proposition over for 
five minutes, and took him up on it before he changed his 
mind. I sold the place the next day. and we shuffled off for 
the marriage license singing, "Yes. we have no bordellos. 
We have no bordellos today." 

O Do your stepchildren know about your background? 

A Hell no. Jim and I decided it was best not to talk 
about it to them or anyone else, society's puritanical morals 
being what they are. Before he brought me here. Jim took 
me to his place in Los Angeles where we spent some time 
cooking up a new background for me. We still spend very 
little time here. It’s not likely that I'd bump into anybody 
who would know about me here, or who would care to 
admit it if they did, but I don't like to take unnecessary 
chances. 

Q Do you feel that you have a good relationship with 
your stepchildren? 

A Definitely. They’re very bright, sophisticated young 
people, and I've become very fond of them. I doubt they'd 
mind how I made my money, which was as honest a way as 
most people make it. and I may tell them sometime. Mean¬ 
while. 1 have been able to talk to them about their romantic 
problems in a way that most real mothers wouldn't have 
known how to do. Their father and I both hope they will 
all marry nice, normal, well-off mates. 

Q Have you ever regretted leaving your business in 
Nevada? 

A No, I haven't. On the other hand, I have no regrets 
about having been in it either. I didn't have money or back¬ 
ground as my stepchildren do, but I did have a strong 
stomach and good business sense. As I said before, it was 
the business I was best equipped to handle. Now that I 
don't need it anymore, I like being genteel. 

Speaking of the stepchildren, one of them will be home 
any minute and I don't want her walking in on this type of 
conversation. I'll have to ask you to excuse me. My tale, 
spelled t-a-i-l, has been told anyway. 


as mentioned during the interview, one of the most 
Widely accepted arguments in defense of Nevada's legalized 
prostitution is that it reduces the incidence of criminal 
»»»«ult against other women in the state. Nevertheless, 
statistics indicate a higher percentage of forcible rapes in 
Nevada than in most of her 49 sister states. Another alleged 
attribute of legal prostitution is its potential for keeping 
venereal diseases to a minimum. Again, however, statistics 


uo not seem to substantiate the claim. 

In an effort to clarify both of these discrepancies. I tele¬ 
phoned Nevada Senator Alan Bible at the Senate Office 
l ng ,n Wa *hington. It developed that he was back 
•“me attending to other matters, so I spoke with his ad- 


■nistranve ass,slant. Jack Carpenter. 

* de ^ ensive he began: "Natives are seldom in 
vaL iT* °V rouble ' ,nd •« '* transients who come to Ne- 
lo work ,or “* months or a year, and who are bums 


in their own states, who are probably the cause of our fairly 
high rate of social diseases. You could compare it with 
Denver's high tuberculosis rate. The reason it is high is 
because so many people with tuberculosis go there." 

While he did not choose to say any more on the subject, 
he did mention that the State Legislature had passed a bill 
leaving the continued existence, or closure, of houses of 
prostitution to the discretion of local authorities in the 
various counties. His concluding remark was: “Anyone can 
issue a complaint — just one person — and the county 
commission or the sheriff must close these houses." He did 
not add that they are closed as "public nuisances" and can 
be reopened as soon as the cited nuisance has been brought 
under control. 

I next spoke with Tim Seward, assistant to Congressman- 
at-large Walter S. Baring who was also busy with affairs 
back home. Mr. Seward said that his office has no official 
view on laws pertaining to prostitution. As to prostitution 
itself, he said he would decline to comment, commenting: 
“Prostitution is a fact. We don't doubt it or criticize it. Be¬ 
sides. congressmen and senators deal with other matters. 
Those laws are up to the executive direction of the gover- 


"Prostitution is regulated medically in the state, and it 
(prostitution) has been practiced throughout the state for 
years. Places that have been closed down and later re¬ 
opened are operated on a tolerated basis. It is in the small 
towns — towns which have little tourist trade — where the 
houses are still open." 

Lest one infer that tourists are wilfully discriminated 
against and must content themselves with milder amuse¬ 
ments afforded by the gambling casinos of Reno, Las Vegas 
and Lake Tahoe, he should first be assured that this is not 
the case. Then, he should be apprised of the small town 
Nevadan's reliance on the houses for entertainment. 

The Utter was poignantly illustrated in an article which 
appeared in a Beatty (Nevada) newspaper, and which was 
read to me by Mr. Seward. Lamenting the closing of 
Beatty's Willow Tree and Red Rooster brothels, one male 
resident was quoted as saying: "This means more to us than 
it would to people in most places. After all, we don't have 
television." 

Equally plaintive protests were registered by 145 Beatty 
citizens and residents, or approximately one-third the total 
population, over the closure of the houses. Among those 
protesting were some of the community's leading figures, 
including a number of women. 

^1“ touchiness of most Nevadans over discussing their 
idiosyncrasies with outsiders was reflected in Mr. Seward’s 
following remarks: "The publicity we get isn't fair. It 
doesn't do justice to the stale, which is still pioneer in spirit. 
Why, we produced enough silver to finance the Civil War." 
And so they did. 

Pioneering spirit or not, a good amateur astrologer 
might have been able to predict a gutsy nature for the 
state way back in 1864. It joined the Union that year and 
chose October 31. Halloween, to do it 


laws were obtained from the legal division of the Library of 
Congress. These laws, taken from books called Nevada 
Statutes, are available to the public and cover an extensive 


time period. / found most of the laws referred 
by the woman in my article in the 1963 editio 


o specifically 
»■"— Editor.) 
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AND YOUR SISTER TOO!, from page 17 
Cynthia, the leggy blonde neat door, invited us for 
drinks. She had a toddling ion. an elderly sweet Virginian 
mother and a schoolteacher sister. Elizabeth. There were 
many pictures of her husband. Clay, a captain in the Air 
Force. He was the model homo Americanus, from Frank 
Merriwell to dashing young Douglas McArthur at West 
Point. 

My patriotic D.A.R. bride almost drained her kidneys 
admiring the eagle of the football and battlefields. We had 
missed meeting him by a few hours. He had been home on 
furlough and had left early the morning after we moved in. 

Dolly studied Captain Clay's pictures. "Oh. Cynthia 
dear." she said. "Clay's a gorgeous hunk of man! He's Cary 
Grant. Clark Gable and Gary Cooper rolled into one! How 
lucky you are — you must be mad about him — I don’t 
blame you!" 

1 couldn't stomach that crap. I would have liked to put 
horns on the tall, handsome bastard. 

Cynthia had one of those faces with a permanent ex¬ 
pression of surprise. She talked as though she were running. 
"Clay flies the hump in India. I was pregnant. We had a 
house on Miami Beach. He brought home monkeys, par¬ 
rots. snakes and codamunda bears. My backyard was a zoo. 
I poked the food into their cages with a long stick. They 
were males. All the nasty things did was eat. fight, mount 
each other, and play with themselves. 

"There were hurricane warnings. People boarded up their 
houses and left. 1 was worried about Clay's awful creatures 
and stayed on. The hurricane hit and broke open the cages. 
My labor pains came. I called the police. There was murder 
going on in the backyard. The bears were after the mon¬ 
keys. I picked up a broom and swatted the bears. The 
police car barely made it. Two policemen delivered me 
while the bears ate up the monkeys — nuts, guts — and 

Cynthia wanted to know why she dreamed nightly she 
was in an outhouse when from the empty seat beside her 
would rear up the head of a snorting white stallion. 

There was the greasy, sullen fellow who had the apart¬ 
ment above Cynthia. He came weekends with a dame. 
Cynthia said. "He doesn't even say hello. He's either with 
the mafia or the F.B.I. I hear her kick off her high heels. 
A minute later his shoes hit the floor . . . one . . . two . . . 
then the bed sounds like it has asthma. He ought to oil 
the springs.” 

She told us of a society woman she met at a bridge party. 
"I visited her. She said. 'Cynthia, take a shower with me.’ I 
told her I just came from the shower. 'That's all right.' she 
answered. 'Have one with me; then well go to bed. darling.’ 
I didn’t want another shower. Now. what did she have in 
mind?" 

Cynthia was scrubbing the ceiling of her car. She ex¬ 
plained. "I was driving along the highway, and picked up 
a babyface sailor. He worked his hand onto my knee. I read 
that when rapists are crossed they kill. Didn't say a word — 
turned on the radio — Roosevelt was making a speech. He 
played with himself — enormous — then he buttoned up 
and said. 'Do you mind if I smoke? - 1 shook my head. When 
he got off he tipped his hat and said, ‘Thank you, kindly, 
ma’am.’ Why do men play with themselves?" 


went shrimping with him at the end of the pier. The shrimp 
leaped and skimmed the water in the glare of our lights 
as we netted them. 

He tore off their cockroach-like heads, slipped off their 
shells and ate them raw. He considered himself a Floridian 
gourmet and offered to cook us raccoon, opossum, the 
giant tree-climbing crab and alligator sweetbreads.. 

Hicky Nicky took me to The Church Of The Second 
Coming. It was a long drive inland to the pine woods and 
glades of the hidden cracker world. In the moonlight the 
territory reminded me of the eerie landscape of Krazy Kal 
cartoons with its lumped shapes and brooding spaces. 

On a clearing near a turpentine mill was the church, a 
barn. About three dozen groups arrived in pick-up trucks, 
by foot and in jalopies. They were a sallow, squint-eyed, 
towheaded lot seeming from another planet. But there was 
something inbred and weirdly sexually appealing about the 
thin, high-hipped, high-breasted, hunched, ratty-featured 

Congregated on benches in the barn they began slowly 
and innocently enough, singing “Happy Am I With My 
Redeemer," clapping and stamping. 

Hicky Nicky went into his shout-preaching. He plunged 
through the Bible back and forth, confusing the Testaments, 
dates, characters and events. He had the Bible's harlots ply¬ 
ing their wares in the Garden of Eden. St. Michael at the 
battle of Jericho, and Moses changing the Cana wedding 
water into wine, while the crackers continuously cried. 
"Hallelujah!" 

Gallon tins of moonshine appeared. I joined in the pro¬ 
digious drinking. The corn liquor had the taste of anti¬ 
freeze. Everyone became his own minister, holding incom¬ 
prehensible dialogues with God. They shook and shimmied, 
jumped, danced and rolled in the dirt. There was an un¬ 
canny buildup of contagious rhythmic hysteria producing 
the most aphrodisiacal sensations. 

The lights went out. 

Hicky Nicky shouted. “Brothers and Sisters. Gee — zuz 
Kee — rr — eye — st wants us to love and dick each other 
for His glory and oua salvation!” 

Then began the wildest sex free-for-all. accompanied by 
an orgiastic baying of pornographic words. The shadows 
possessed fathers, mothers, husbands, wives, sons, daugh¬ 
ters. brothers, sisters, relatives, friends, neighbors and 
strangers, drunk, with neither ages nor identities. 

My head was pounding from the moonshine. I sras 
whirled in an erotic vortex. I screamed the delighting ob¬ 
scenities with the rest. A female form lurched against me. 

I grabbed her. She might have been one of the little pubic 
girls with milky com silk, or a sour sibylline crone. IH 
never know. My senses were expanding and racing through 
the cosmos. I passed out cold. 

I came to in Hicky Nicky’s hearse. He had placed me in 
* casket. It was dawn. I was nauseated and covered with 

As he drove. Hicky Nicky was whistling. “Praise the 
Lord and Pass the Ammunition." 

my wipe was a regular Medea towards ocher attractive 
women. I suspected that her cozy patronizing of Cynthia 
had some subconscious connection with Captain Clay. Her 
honey-tongued curiosity about Cynthia's star-spangled 
superman bugged me. The only women I'd trust were the 
unborn and the dead. Why should I trust a woman when I 
didn’t trust myself? 
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HICKY NICKY dropped by, trying to make Elizabeth. He 
was full of odd knowledge: the population of Rangoon, 
Egyptian embalming methods, signs of the zodiac. We 



Cynthia's mother, Mammaw. told Dolly the kind of crap 
she loved to hear: Clay’s boyhood on the adjoining planta¬ 
tion. Black Ankle, in dear old "Virginny"; how good and 
charitable young "Mars" Clay was to the homely “negras" 
who would have laid down their lives in an instant for 
him; Clay “ramrod straight" in his Southern military school 
uniform “acourtin" Cynthia; gentleman Clay the champion 
athlete. Beau Brummel. ham radio operator. Rhodes 
scholar, shining and promising light of the State Department 
in Washington “Dee Cee.” and Clay the spit-and-polish do¬ 
or-die fearless “Air Force aviator." And my wife did think 
Clay would make a stunning President in the White House, 
and what the hell not! 

Cynthia was notified that Clay's plane had not returned 
from a mission and was presumed lost. 

Dolly wept and went to church with Cynthia to pray. She 
had never seen the guy. but the way she carried on one 
would have thought it was I who was among the dead and 
missing in a far land. 

As fed up as I was with the Captain Clay business. I had 
to keep my feelings to myself and pretend sympathy as the 
guy had sacrificed his life for our country. That wasn't the 
blessed end. A week later news came that sounded like a 
scenario for Gung Ho. Clay's plane had been shot down 
behind enemy lines. He was the sole survivor. He killed a 
whole Jap patrol and made his way over mountains, 
through jungles and across a desert, and was being flown 
back to the States very much decorated. 

Wasn't there anything that manly charming bastard could 
do wrong? Did my wife have to exult and say. "I knew God 
would save Clay . . . he's too fine to die!" 

Was I going to have to wear horns on my honeymoon? 


clay came back, but not to his family. He stayed in 
Miami Beach and made it plain that he did not want to see 
Cynthia. 

Then to my joy I discovered that Clay wasn't perfect! 
Dolly. Cynthia and Elizabeth were on the patio outside my 
bedroom window. I had slept late, and awakened to hear 
Cynthia saying to Dolly, “I've only had sex once with 
Clay . .. on our wedding night. We were both virgins, and 
he was stoned. That’s how f became pregnant. He never 
came to bed with me since." 

Astonished. Dolly said, "Once in three years? What is he. 
a century plant?" 

"Night after night I expected it. You'd think sex didn't 
oust. I wouldn't dare bring up the subject. Clay is so digni- 
fi«l. He made me feel as if my bedroom was one of his 
offices m the State Department. Lord, no one has more 
fastidious manners than Clay " 

As the conversation went on, my wife, the self-appointed 
Psychologist, hinted that perhaps there was something 
wrong m day s background, or with her. that deterred 
nun from his sporting duty. 

What crap I heard! 

Did Clay have a trauma about his mother? Maybe he 
trying t° protect her from a venereal disease acquired 
from a toilet seat. Cynthia should avoid asparagus as it 
b^lft. 8 M- $a8reeab,e ° d0r you know wher «. How about 
wTwhe U n h n s e “ rcUeS? his f o~* Wghly Entice 

oTJT he has hangover lust. Maybe the lights should be 


Cynthia had checked herself for bad breath and B.O. She 
had tried suggestive French panties. Hindu lingeries, had 
every facial, shampoo, perfume, lipstick and powder; at¬ 
tempted telepathy, hypnosis, and wore sheer stockings and 
fancy garters to bed. Nothing worked. 

"There’s artother woman—or women," concluded Dolly. 
"It's the nature of the beast." 

Cynthia didn't think so. and hesitated to tell why. 

Elizabeth said eagerly. “Dolly, you'd never guess in a 
million years what Clay did instead of going to bed with 

Cynthia said. "I'd buy a hairbrush, use it a few times — 
and never sec it again. I asked myself, ‘What in heaven's 
name happens to my hairbrushes?’ One night I would have 
sworn Clay had a woman with him in his room. He was 
making all the noises. I was afraid to find out. The next 
morning my hairbrush was gone. I bought one of those 
electric scalp massaging hairbrushes. Another night I heard 
funny sounds again and thought he either had a woman or 
was in distress. 

"I went to his room and snapped on the light . . . Clay 
was whanging away with my electric brush! Do all men 
play with themselves?" 

My Dolly was stumped and wondered how Cynthia could 
ever compete with a hairbrush. 

So. 1 take the trouble to go to Bergdorrs in the ice and 
snow, select and buy Dolly an expensive English hairbrush 
as one of her wedding gifts — drive it all the way to Florida 
— and that character, not even knowing us. and leaving 
early in the morning to go off to war, steals it from our 
window sill to get his disgusting rocks! 

Dazzling Captain Clay wasn't perfect! 

Old Mammaw kept asking. “When is Clay coming 
home?" Clay had no intentions of coming back to Little 
Rivers. Dolly was positive that Clay had a mistress in 
Miami Beach. Cynthia was becoming a nervous wreck, and 
Elizabeth along with her. Cynthia hired Hicky Nicky to tail 
Clay and find out what he was up to. 

After a week Hicky Nicky returned triumphantly. We 
were having drinks on the patio. 

"Tracked lover-boy down like a bloodhoun’. Clay has a 
hotel room but shacks up with a gash — Elaine Henry — 
divorced. Goes to her place at night — gets in the saddle 
and rides for ole glory — clocked him — bet he rides the 
range five times in a row — then goes back to his hotel 
lookin' like the cat that swallowed the rat. This Elaine 
Henry's got a beauty shop—but I can’t figure it — an 
alligator's prettier than her. Now we’ll bust in. get pictures 
of him in the saddle, and the case'll be in the slot.” 

Cynthia's eyes opened wide. She exclaimed. "Beauty 
parlor! Hairbrushes! He doesn't touch the woman! He goes 
to her apartment to have sex with the used hairbrushes that 
she brings him from her beauty parlor . . . that's Clay's love 
affair!" 

Hicky Nicky didn't understand. 1 explained. 

He peered at Cynthia and shook his head. “Ma’am, 
there s somethin' radically wrong here." Hicky Nicky pon¬ 
dered deeply, and finally arrived at the solution. 
ma’am?" knOW Wha ' y ° U need *° s,rai * h,en ,his mess out, 

Cynthia asked anxiously. “What, Mister Nicky. whaf>" 
He answered emphatically, 

"You need a good dickin'.” 

Then he pointed to Elizabeth. 

“An' your sister too!” ^7 




TM A TAURUS, you know, 


said happy birthday g- 

Janice Kelly as she lounged comfortably nude on her biggest present... a white chenille bedspread Ar 
being a Taurus I like my comforts. Luxury, even. That's why I like to sprawl around in the all-together. It eve 
looks cozy, doesn't it?" After experiencing severe Adam's apple trouble, our girl-interviewer asked about he 
birthday party that morning. “I got scads of the stuff I like. Toys, perfume, and sinful scanties. Want to see 
Come along." (please come along 








What could be finer than ravishing 
Miss Kelly dressed in birthday perfume? 
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. U .urit^,e Pr ^^ i ^e y «t,a"v^„°l^ day H k> ?;- Ja "‘“ 8rabbed “» «"«• '«*«< '*« 

this she pulled the trigger We durkprf guards the entrance to the treasure cave." Wit 
gled. "I got two pistols fhat fTre corks a rifle tVatThl?" Wh f mmed out overhead Janice gi ( 
teddy bears to curl up with at nieht anH «, th u sh ?°f s smoke and P'ng pong balls, two fuzz 
suggested that majS she could do ittlr'tha ^ SS T* ^ d ° eS 3 * irl need?" W 
•a delightful moL. ^1,^ ^ shrugged that of 








CHECK LIST OF IMPORTANT BOOKS FROM HOLLOWAY HOUSE 











































CHECK LIST OF IMPORTANT BOOKS FROM HOLLOWAY HOUSE! 



























































ferris wheel and zip rides rolls into town and sets up shop 
in the Parque Zamora, a large municipal plaza. By Thurs¬ 
day night there's a noticeable influx of out-of-townere. 
Hotels are filled. This town of 150.000 starts to bulge at 
the seams. In the Plaza de Constitucion workmen are bang¬ 
ing together a huge stage for performers. 

And Thursday the musicians come to town. It's like an 
arsonist berserk in a calliope parking lot. M arise his appear 
from cracks in the pavement and marimba groups mate- 
rcalize out of thin air. 

Helm Lundstrom. blond, twenty, sailor off the Swedish 
motorship Noorgard, is lucky enough to hit the port this 
particular week (or did his captain plan it that way?). He 
sits drinking beer at the Cafe Palaeio on the plaza when 
the music starts. "I think." he says, “when you get two 
Mexicans together you have a mariachi group.” 

These troubadors consul of from three to eight men 
armed with assorted instruments from guitars to violins to 
trombones and trumpets, some of which they can play, 
others, questionably. But they try. They’re dressed in 
Caballero costumes of 1910 vintage, skintight trousers, short 
gaudy jackets, pointy-pointy boots and wide sombreros, all 
ornately embroidered. Their appearance varies from hand¬ 
some to ludicrous, depending mainly on the size of belly 
they try to stuff into their tight pants. Their repertoire b a 
standard, sentimental love dirge corresponding roughly to 
our western cowboy ballads. Their music varies from good 
to hilarious. 

Even while they serenade, a marimba group sets up on 
the sidewalk a few feet away. Two men on the marimba, 
two on drums. They wait till the mariachb have finished a 
number, then swing loudly into one of their own, hammers 
flailing the sticks. The music is loud, Latin, with that under¬ 
lying steady heavy beat that starts feet tapping and bodies 
mos ing. reminiscent of primitive rites in a jungle clearing. 

I.ong before midnight the dancing has started on the 
sidewalks, in the streets. Traffic cannot move. Barefoot 
eight-year-olds and black-shawled old women sell huge bap 
of confetti and streams and masks. An Indian group, brown 
bodies glistening beneath abbreviated, brightly feathered 
native costumes, acts out a ritual dance on the sidewalk to 
the heavy throb of their own bongo drums. The crowd 
throws pesos, centavos, moves on. 

A dark-eyed girl laughingly pulb Helm into a coop line 
that is weaving through the crowds, and presently he's lost 
in the pounding beat of the dance, a long way from Stock¬ 
holm. The music ends, but almost immediately another 
marimba starts up and he's dragged back into the line. 

By two a.m. he manages to escape with some others from 
the conp line which has dissolved half a dozen times only 
to reform again farther down the Call* Miguel Lerdo. 
Someone in his group has collared a table at the Bar 


CMcotc beneath the staid old Hotel Colonial. Helm buys a 
vast basket at large, freshly boiled shrimp from a wander 
ing vendor, and cold Mexican beer appears. Everyone dig! 
in, laughing and talking, trying to be heard above the din 
of the mariachis and marimbas. 


at. THOUGH vexacxuz DUIUNG feria is a swinger's paradise 
its history is as mean and tough as a skid row bartender's 
It got started early, for when Cortez arrived in 1319 he 
found the Aztecs sacrificing human victims on the small off¬ 
shore island now called Isla de los Sacriflciat. The Span¬ 
iards weren't long ptting into the swing of things, however 
They soon had a fortress constructed in the bay complete 
With the most up-to-date dungeons and torture chambers 
They set up in business for themselves, practicing Hbcratty 
not only on the local Indians, but upon their own social 
protesters, as well. 

The fort, San Juan de Ulua, now lies at the end of a 
long curving pier. In its dank dungeons prisoners lived m 
incredible filth and underwent exquisitely devised tortures 
No part of the anatomy was spared. The jailers polished 
and refined the art of keeping alive for weeks prisoners who 
screamed, begged and prayed for death. 

Not that they perhaps didn’t richly deserve what they 
got. In the heyday of the Spanish Main, La Villa Rica da la 
Vera Cruz, as Cortez named the town, frequently got a 
going over by pirates and other antisocial clowns. These 
bearded, swashbuckling pre-vintage Hell's Angels took the 
Rich Town of the True Cross at face value and periodically 
robbed, raped and ransacked it. Being the main port for 
shipment of gold, silver and other wealth stolen from the 
Aztecs, the hauls were frequently worth the risk of Saa 
Juan de Ulua’s smelly suites. One famous raid netted the 
pirates some four million pesos, the equivalent today of 
about ten million dollars. 


A real early day loser, every now and then the town got 
it from foreign powers, too. During Mexico's war for inde¬ 
pendence, the Spanish, with a churlish meanness of spirit, 
leveled it with naval bombardment after being driven ma¬ 
in 1832 and 1861 the French bombarded the town and 
landed troops. The US. also helped keep things lively by 


again in 1914. Occupying troops, beinj 
explain the diversity of racial mixture 
The more visible scars still remain on 



old San Juan de Ulua. 

If the town lives it up excessively during feria it is per¬ 
haps because it half expects some repeat of this bloody 
past. Nevertheless, the gaiety continues at a high P** 
night and day, with a slight slackening between four and 
nine am. Where the streets once ran with blood, they now 
run with confetti and brightly colored streamers, whk* 
enterprising youngsters are out early bagging for resale 


later in the day. 

On Friday and Saturday the crowds increase ever name 
with an influx of old sod young from Mexico City «*» 
somehow couldn't get away earlier. The principal parade 
starts from the waterfront on Saturday, a gala affair wt» 
marching bands and floats elaborately decorated «n» 
flowers and Mexico's prettiest brown-skinned beau ties. The 
beer companies. Corona and Superior and others, compel* 
with the soft drink companies, Coca-Cola, Pepsi and so on. 


along with stops and starts, trying » 
t> the crowds massed in the plaza and 


along the narrow, ancient street*. Television Mexic a n * it 
busily recording the events for any in Mexico who do not 
happen to be here, which from the crowds mint be very 
few. The rubbing and wiggling, pinching and patting, * 
something to behold. A Frenchman in the Paris Metro 
Menu somehow thy and a little quaint by comparison. 

Saturday night I gilf spectacular takes place on the huge 
stage erected in the |Nsza. It’s an all out splash. It seems 
hardly possible, but «*en more people pack the plaza to 
watch it. Every area of Mexico tends its best dancing 
groups to perform their regional specialties. Movie starlets 
from Mexico City are in abundance. The result is a hoe- 


La Bomba, one of the most popular dances, is native to 
dais same Veracruz. A brightly dressed senorita and a white- 
trousered, red-kerchiefed lad throw down scarfs and pro¬ 
ceed to knot tl 



Tuesday, Mardi Gras. There are more parades, fireworks, 
masked balls, gaudy costumes. On the beach front dance 
pavilion like Villa del Mar draw capacity crowds of 


i and everyone takes ad- 
x, for there's nothing like s 
good substantial puritan wife his barriers down. The cos¬ 
tumes and masks provide the necessary anonymity, and the 
rasuk is just about anything and everything goes. 

The faggot contingent ts wefl represented, but due to the 


opt out, baby. 

The moratorium extends to all ages and sexes. Hope- 
lesaly ridiculous old men of sixty and beyond go parading 
by in flowing flowery drag, looking somehow like seedy 
whorehouse madams. But the spirit of feria is such that the 
Mezicen, normally fiercely proud of n 
dungs off with a tolerant shrug. 

The influx of people into the city is so great that accom- 
■nndatidh* are swamped. The alternative it sleeping in the 
streets Of more popular, on the miles of warm sandy Gulf 
“ 1* *• Suite common for mixed groups of youths to 


, J -U goes on in the 

erowded rooms or under the tropical palnw. 

Whether this carefree attitude is a throwback to Mexico's 
Primitive Indian heritage or a subconscious reaction to its 
Present day Spanish derived morality is a moot point, but 
one thing it certain: the steady pounding of the marimbas 
W ’ th their La«ui beat throughout the tropical night 


contributes significantly to the delinquency which attracts 
young bucks from Calgary to Stockholm. 

Alao contributing, in varying proportions, are marijuana 
arui boate. Pot is cheap and readily available in this country 
which is a prime producer of the beat mary-j in the western 
hemisphere. While it is illegal, it is not very illegal, and a 
little discreet inquiry can turn up a supply. Or probably 
Helm's newly found friends will have some. But in the 
meantime beer, rum and tequila provide for the most press¬ 
ing inhibitory needs and flows in ever increasingly torrents 
from the bars and cafes as the feria wends its way through 
the wild, tropical nights. 

It takes a strong will to resist the conga lines and the 
go-go dancing that break out spontaneously in the streets 
and on the cafe table tops. But who comes to Veracruz to 
resist? The madness is contagious. Strangers are swept up 
in it and foreigners get the go-native compulsion with fierce 
abandon once the rhythm starts getting to them. 

Periodically from one of the cantinas a fight will erupt 
and burst into the street. A circle forms but the antagonists 
are too drunk on pulque to do one another much harm. 
There is pleading and tears from their women, and the 
combatants allow themselves to be pulled apart. They dis¬ 
appear into the crowd, supported and propelled by their 
women, before the police can arrive. The crowd hoots and 
jeers with disappointment. Tomorrow the two. confronted 
with monumental hangovers, will have conveniently for¬ 
gotten the blow to their manhood and their mangled pride. 

On the cross streets between the Avenida Independencia 
and Cinco de Mayo, temporary eating stalls are packed 
together tighter than guzzlers at a bar selling ten cent beer. 
Eating in restaurants or hotels is for the rich or the old. A 
taco at this stand, some shrimp at that, an ear of fresh 
roasting corn at another. Tortillas are cooked on improvised 
tins over flaming braziers, and every female who can slap 
out a tortilla is in business for herself. 

Helm and his group buy a kilo of delicious roasted pork 
ana feoat and a stack of fifty or so tortillas, saturate each 
with chopped onions and salsa piquante. The salsa is like 
drowning in liquid fire, bringing tears to Helm's eyes and 
stopping his breath. Mexicans find this outrageously funny, 
but someone is kind enough to shove a cold beer into the 
victim’s hand, which douses the fire a little. The meal is 
topped with slices of rich fresh papaya or pineapple or 
some other exotic tropical fruit. 

Around and through the Parque Zamora, adjacent to the 
rides and pitched tents, vendors have set up booths tightly 
packed on both side of the walks. Only a narrow alley is 
left for the thousands who promenade and gawk and some¬ 
times even buy. Once in the teeming mass it is impossible to 
rection or escape until you teach an exit at the 
end of the block. 

And everywhere is the all pervading music. If it isn't the 
marimbas or the mariachis, a live group is belting out “rook 
y rool” on a platform with loudspeakers on poles to carry 
the music up and down the streets. 

The feria whirls on with its colored lights 


are ready to drop from exhaustion. In the six days they’ve 
worked enough inhibitions out of their systems to last them 
the test of the year — or hopefully, until after Lent 
Mexico’s grand catharsis. A rugged si 
Latin shenanigans. The pulsing rhythm is never fully 
worked out of the sy - - 
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■ EMEMBER THOSE good old Army days—those glorious fifteen 
and twenty milers and bivouacking under the stars? Remember the 
tangy smell of Gl bacon wafting through the morning air, and the 
scant wash water rationed in your helmet before mess call? Remember 
the nasty sergeant who insisted you be clean shaven at all times, 
whether in the field or not? And remember the stupid jerk who forgot 
to get any after shave lotion at the PX before you fell out for the 
march? ■ Maybe he was you — the guy with a face that looked like a 
dyspeptic bit of parboiled rhubarb and the temperament to match — 
the guy who felt like his head had just been dunked into a bowl of 
alum and then run over an emery wheel. Brother, was he glad to 
get back to the barracks, get a decent shave and then pour on the 
fu-fu juice. It might have stung hell out of him. but—oh, lawd. lawd— 
was it worth the initial smart. ■ Well, next time you get caught with 
that smarting, chafed, chapped, nasty feeling that a shave without 

THE SAGA OF THE BRISKER WHISKER 

lotion brings on. remember that bivouac and the fact that marching 
and sore feet had a lot to do with shaving comfort. For if it hadn't 
been for corns, calluses, and bunions, we might all still be parts of 
one gigantic facial sting. If not. we'd all be running around with foot 
long beards cringing in terror at the very thought of shaving them. ■ 

Certainly Man as a group has been shaving off and on since the 
beginning of time, and we know that a lot of sweet smelling stuff has 
been put on faces — both male and female — since the dawn of 
history, but most of these compounds were nothing more than cos¬ 
metics. They were made and sold and used to make the wearer smell 
and look good, not to stop that nasty after shaving feeling. ■ When 
one stops to think about it — as he should every morning as he takes 
razor in hand — it’s surprising and embarrassing to consider just 
how long mankind had to wait for a bright young fellow who was 
destined to start up on the way to a genuine after shave lotion. He 
wasn't even born until the middle of thel9th century! B In the small 
town of Vegesack. Germany, on July 13, 1856, a child was born 
who was to revolutionize the private relationship between men and 
their razor blades. Carried to America by his parents, this boy grew 
up to become a gangling youth completely unafraid of hard work 
and pretty damned original in his business thinking. He began his 
career working in a New York market, then hired on as a surveyor 
for the Hoboken Swamps, where he received the blessing in disguise 
of a stiff case of malaria which caused him to quit. ■ After re¬ 
cuperating, he was lucky enough to find a more healthy, and far 
more interesting, means of employment as a delivery and cleanup 
boy in a New York drugstore But that wasn't enough. After a hard 
day's work in the shop, he trotted off to night school, and in February 
of 1875. he received his diploma from the New York College 
of Pharmacy, a Like thousands of other smart kids, then and 
now. he stepped into the sunshine realizing that the world might 
very well be his oyster, but opening the shell was no easy 

by JAMES BELLAUGH , he pa , e 

* BRIEF HISTORY OF MANKIND’S STRUGGLE TO EASE THAT AFTERSHAVE STING 
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CASH ON THE LINE 

Ted was arguing with his sister 
Susie when she refused to loan him 
another twenty bucks. “I don't see 
why not." he complained. "You've got 
something steady coming in from the 
very thing that's keeping me broke!” 

ANYTHING YOU CAN DO 
I CAN DO BETTER 

Jimmie and Judy were standing 
around the dance floor at the Whisky- 
a-Go-Go on Hollywood's Sunset 
Strip. "Can you do it?" asked Jimmie, 
watching the gyrating bodies. 

“Sure I can." replied Judy, “but 
not standing up!” 

LITTLE PITCHERS 

At the PTA meeting, a young fath¬ 
er turned when he felt a light fem¬ 
inine touch on his muscular arm. and 
found an embarrassed, but pretty 
schoolteacher, stammering. “I’m sor¬ 
ry. I thought you were the father of 
two of my children." 





















(rmnd and, before the end of that year, had raked in an¬ 
other 80,000 bucks. By the tine Hitler w 
Schultz was worth over thi 
clams they were, indeed! 

What Schultz had done 
billion dollar industry which Mennco had only hinted at 
and which nobody in his right mind — except, of course, 
Schultz himself — would have thought possible. Schultz 
literally Americanized shaving and gave it more virility than 
it had ever had before, yet all he had actually done to 
achieve this goal was design several packagrs to hold what 
ineoft 

for men and men alone. 

The name of the line was Old Spice. Today it is the 
biggest selling line of shaving accessories on the market. 

Schultz had made an important breakthrough in an in¬ 
dustry that had previously been controlled by Mennen and 
a few brands of French lilac water plus local Witch Hazel 
and an odd bottle of Bay Rum. The impact of his virile 
carton designs was fantastic when you consider that today 
the average American male uses more bracers, lotions, 
scents and other cosmetic products while shaving than 
women with all their reputations for fine aroma. The total 
amount spent each year on just after shave lotion alone 
(that does not include any cologne, deodorant or hair 
tonic) is larger than the total spent on perfume and 60% as 
large as the amount women spend for their own toilet 
waters and colognes! 

As with any breakthrough, there are the leaders and then 
the followers. And if Mennen and Schultz were the leaders, 
their followers are legion to the point where, nowadays, the 
average man could drown himself a thousand times over in 
shaving products. 

There are pre-shave concoctions for both electric razors 
and bladed devices. There are lathers that can be brushed 
on. sprayed on or rubbed on. There are creams that can be 
smeared on or. if you like, rolled on. Afterwards you can 
use any number of powders or lotions to relieve irritation 
caused by the actual act of shaving. There's indoor lotion, 
outdoor lotion, the essence of gun stocks and tweed, the 
aroma of salty seas and, if you really want it, you can even 
use products with such odiferous titles as Russian Leather 
or Brut. 

These products are a long way from Mennen ! original 
powder. They come with antiseptic bactenolocide and (get 
this) trichloromonofluoromethan. They have weather 
guards and water guards. They're packed in leather, brass, 
even in miniature cannon. There are lotions told in wine 
baskets, soaps sold in coffee mugs and hundreds of other 
gimmicks to make you buy. And, when you do buy, you 
can pick up just the product you want anywhere from a 
dime store to a supermarket. 

But what is all this stuff? What makes it smell the way 
it does and do what it does do? 

Naturally, none of the manufacturers will reveal the indi¬ 
vidual formula that makes his product distinct and different. 
The odors are anything from tl 
guarded #4S0 put out by Elizabeth Arden in the Arden 
for Mfcn line to plain old banana oil. 

But. when you plunk down your money for a bottle or 
can of something to spread or smear on your face after 
hacking off the bristle, what you actually get is one of two 
' n. If you really 


want to be fancy you can call the former the "tna 
alcoholic" type. Usually it's no more than a mixture of ak< 
bol, glycerine, water, some color (usually green, red w 
brown) and a dash of plain old perfume. Some bramfc nu\ 
contain menthol to make them “cod," others may com** 
boric or benzoic acids, antiseptics or healing agents to add 
to their sales pitch, but basically all these lotiom are funds 
mentally the same. The only things that make any oae of 
them unique are the particular shade of the coloring is „ 
and the particular aroma of the perfume used. 

Still — they all sell! 

Last year in the United States. 2.500,000.000 dollars wwt 
' *“ ‘ * "c products. Of this total, 10% 

etica (many of tham snm. 

ously used by men) and 20% for obviously male--fT 

And we're not the only people buying — in France slam 
30.000.000 francs were spent for men's cosmetics jmt feu 
year. Ten million of that went exclusively for before and 


a Iron as it exists now. and i 



Certainly it can't be denied that everyone's getth* into 
the act. One example of this bandwagon play is the erne ef 
Swank. Inc., a manufacturer of male jewelry. Swank oscu- 
tives openly admitted that they knew nothing of the 
cosmetic Add, but they also were swart that money wa> 
being made there and they wanted in. They started Mind, 
but what they came out with was a product called Jadr 
East. Marketed at $4.30 per bottle, it walked off with 
700.000 bucks profit within a matter of six short mondu 
Predicted sales for this year are closer to $20,000,000. 

Other manufacturers previously in the women's field ex¬ 
clusively have come over. too. Revlon, Avon and Helens 
Rubenstein all have men’s lines now, as do Chanel. Lanvin 
and many others. 

The financial implications are staggering, but so are pure¬ 
ly social considerations, for the dollars freely spent indicate 
that there is absolutely no stigma attached to a sweet smell¬ 
ing, clean shaven male as there was at the turn of the cen¬ 
tury Quite the contrary, the stigma is now firmly brandsd 
on the guy who doesn't use any of these products. Once he 


The whole situation was recently summed up by S. L 
Mayham. Executive Vice President of the Toilet Goods 
Association, who had this to say: “The American man ■ 
using more of these products because he is prosperous sad 
believes he should look good and smell good, even if he ■ 
working with a shovel in a ditch!" 

All of which may sound rugged and romantic as M l IF 
out, but the fact is most American men don't work am* 

-■-*- -n ditches nor are they necenarily members of Ms 

r Thrill Mob. Actually, they use the stuff for Ms 


And if they get rid of the chafe, they fed good. If MW 
fee) good, they dunk good thoughts, and thinking good 
thoughts, as any Boy Scout knowa, makes for top drew* 
action. All of which may small a little f-*~ 
be more logical? 0 




Have You Heard 
About Those Lovely 
ADAM EDITIONS 
For Collectors Only? 


These special volumes are not for the casual reader. 
They are issued in limited quantity only and once the 
supply is exhausted they cannot be duplicated or re¬ 
placed. Here is the rarest and greatest issues Adam has 
ever published in the past, carefully selected and bound 
into permanent special editions especially for collectors. 
In this form they arc preserved in handsome library edi¬ 
tion—very scarce, very special, a fantastic and historic 
entertainment package. If you are interested, don't wait. 
Rush your order today before they arc sold out. Thank 
you. 


I’m not .delighted. 

□ ADAM RED DEVIL EDITION S3 OO 
Q ADAM SPECIAL EDITION '> *3.00 
Q SPECIAL. BOTH VOLUMES ONLY S5. 











MISS KATI, front page SI 
laces or fun (depending upon the 
weather), resplendent in jewels, 
laughing and joyously silly, the resi¬ 
dents went shopping. They drove 
away in a horse-drawn carriage to 
Maison Blanche, where their entrance 
created quite a stir, and after shop¬ 
ping they went en masse to Arnaud's 
or Antoine's to enjoy the finest deli¬ 
cacies of the menu, while they chat¬ 
tered away, talking foolish bits of 
nothingness. They were all very 
young and rather beautiful, and 
people stared at them — men, hun¬ 
grily. some women, enviously, some 
haughtily. 

They were famous, more famous 
than the season's crop of debutantes, 
or any of the patrician, white-faced, 
black-haired daughters of the Creole 
aristocrats, for they were the girls 
who occupied the House on Bour¬ 
bon Street. 


tibly, that they might have been 
better mannered, far they were never 
guilty of flirting, even mildly, nor of 
raising their voices, regardless of the 
number of glas s es of champagne they 
had imbibed. In their weekly public 




that the wages of sin 
profitable, and the life 


were highly tured, sonorous voice, lent mat 

of the sinner dignity to the establishment. Beufefc. 


They were seven: Madeline, tall, 
blonde, with a throaty voice that 
emitted words in the most proper 
British accent, clipped and final, 
causing her to be known as Lady 
Madeline. Georgette. Paris-born, she 
of the round face, the round body, 
and the round, enormous brown 
eyes that were limpid pools of empti¬ 
ness. Lila, fiery, tempestuous — a 
Spanish beauty whose speech re¬ 
sounded to the click of a casts net, 
and whose body moved to the sway 
of an ole! Rosina. warm and fluid. 


superior to the finest food served ia 
the most famous restaurants Ro- 
dondo, the butler, a man of hugs 
torso and polite formality, who was 
a constant topic of conversation ia 
many of the best men's dubs, wtwrt 
male raconteurs delighted in nanal- 
ing the experiences “bounders and 
cads" had encountered at the butler's 
hands. Mimy-Mat, the personal maid 
of the girls, adept at haimyfa^. 

mulatto, named for the stasia ia 
which she had been born — pbyncsl- 


fectlv trained by one of the most 
famous Madams in the world to de¬ 
light and please the richest men in 
New Orleans — men of the world of 
finance, the world of art, the world 
of politics — men. naturally, of so¬ 
cial register status. For Miss Kate 
catered only to the sons, and the 
friends of the sons, of the men who 
had frequented the House on Bour- 


ghetti, firm but resilient, whose 
breasts, choice and full, curved invit¬ 
ingly under her dun, sad whose 
shoulders were dimpled and luscious. 
Lavinia, the exotic octoroon whose 
sinewy, eafe-au-Ut body, with the 
long, strong legs, the erotic African 
breasts, the thick, full lips and gleam¬ 
ing white teeth, the fern-green eyes 
hidden mysteriously in the high 


Matrimony. 

Yes, the death of the lovely Vir¬ 
ginia altered for forty-eight hoars 
even the physical aspects of the 
House on Bourbon Street. It was, 
indeed, an event in the lives of many. 

rnoM the moment Virginia had 
gently but firmly rung the doorbell of 
the House on Bourbon Street, the 


operated by her mother, and before 
her mother by Miss Kate's grand¬ 
mother in the days prior to the Civil 
War. during an era in New Orleans 
when the residents had anticipated 
Napoleon's coming and living in their 
midst and were prepared to offer the 
Emperor and his Court a life of 
pomp and ceremony equally as 
sumptuous as the one he had been 
obliged to leave behind him. 

There were seven beauties, led by 
Miss Kate, something of a beauty 
herself: a petite red-head with a 
gallant air and a neat Irish wit, a 
young Madam of impeccable man¬ 
ners and exquisite taste. And. un¬ 
fortunately. the possessor of an in¬ 
credibly romantic heart. 

She had never known any other 
home than the House on Bourbon 
Street — except for the years spent 
as a child hoarding in France in a 
very exclusive convent. Like her 
mother before her. she had inherited 
the House and its responsibilities. She 
closed her eyes to the reality of the 
House's activities and accepted the 
scene as a fantasy in which she en¬ 
acted the role of hostess to an eternal 
party. Hostess and Mother Confessor 
to the girls, who, on the day of 
shopping sat around her. giggling and 
talking very much like any other 
group of young ladies — except, pos- 


man to murder and a second to 
suicide. Geru, the voluptuous Nordic 
beauty, who stood head and shoulders 
above the other girls, reaching out 
like a Valkyrie for heroes to coodoct 
to a Valhalla of her own creation. 
And Virginia. 

Ah. Virginia! So sweet, and as 
virtuous u her name implied. Deli¬ 
cate. almost ethereal, with her taffy- 
yellow curb and her startling violet 
blue eyes, wondrous and wistful. 

It it of Virginia and her untimely 
demise that we write for history to 
read and study, for it was this event 
which altered — at least temporarily 
— the characters of Miss Kate, her 
girls, and the other occupants of the 
House. The latter included: Cokie 
Joe, the pianist whose deft fingers 
tinkled lightly over the ivory keys of 
the house piano, his repertoire rang¬ 
ing from the classical complexities of 
Bach to the new. swinging madness of 
the Negro ragtime which permeated 
the Vieux Carre. Hb music depended 
upon the varying moods induced by 
the sniffing of cocaine, or the inject¬ 
ing of morphine into well-punctured 
veins in order to alleviate the pain of 
memory. Mr. Carleton Cavendbh. 
Miss Kate's personal admirer for 
many years, ever since the day she 
had beheld hb handsome figure on 
the stage of the Opera House and wae 


Kate’s “favorite." 


In such a coterie of young Mbs. 
this role might have been a source of 
discontent but in the case of Vir¬ 
ginia. it was not. For all, all of thi 
girb, in addition to Miss Kate. Med 
her, loved her genuinely ie that 
corner of their fickle hearts re served 


for the absolute, the pure love ofene 
human for another, the love dut 
defies understanding even to dht 
lover. And coneequentty. they envied 
her not. nor bore her say nsabce. 

Each girl knew the story of Vir¬ 
ginia. Not that they had barned it 
from Mbs Kate —they had not For 
Mbs Kate observed one of the in¬ 
trinsic codes of the bordello — a cods 
exemplified by the three boty 
monkeys she gave each girl upon her 


mouth. The first commandment of 


dramatically emphasised: “Thou dwk 
hear no evil, see no evil, speak no 


There b a certain beauty in tbt 
fantasy with which die girb who m- 
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MSS KATI, from page 65 
room to' Virginia and tot tor rest 
long m die warns 'cum ihc'i plumb 
tuckered out.** 

That Virginia'* story was true was 
i m«n «Ba t eiy confirmed whan Miasy- 

for the Arcadian heroine who wan¬ 
dered from the land of the ’‘murmur¬ 
ing hemlock and pine" in search of 
her beloved) came breathlessly to the 
House on Bourbon Street from the 
nearby Anderson mansion on Tou¬ 
louse. and told of the baby. The 
Colonel and his childless wife were 
ecstatic. A child, a lovely girl baby. 


anaws picking out the melody of 
“frere-Jaesjues" under the tutelage of 
Cokey Joe. Virginia's eyes glowed 
with pride and her ear. am *.ZtM 
to Vary's a 


. Miss Virginia, i 


you alt. ’« 


from God." A gift named, appropri¬ 
ately. Dorothea. 

In time, little Dorothea became an 
almost daily visitor to the House on 
Bourbon Street, examined Virginia 
warm the coldest heart to observe the 
lovely Virginia, sitting in the two- 
seated swing opposite Vasy and the 
baby, laughing and singing songs to 
the little blonde image of herself. 

"Off to London, we shall go, ate 
shall go. my Fair Lady ..." 

Little Dorothea adored her, and 
she touched Virginia's pink and white 
Dresden doll face, much in the man¬ 
ner a child would touch her favorite 
doll, saying. "Pitty lady ... pitty, 
pitty lady." 

And if the child loved her. Virginia 
lived only for the love of the child. 

For Miss Kate knew, and all of the 
occunants of the House on Bourbon 
Street knew, that Virginia had been 
born with a heart that was limited 
like an electric toy scheduled for a 

When Dr. Leroy, who tended the 
ills of the occupants of the House on 
Bourbton Street, examined Virginia 
upon her admission, he confided to 
Miss Kate the story of brevity that 
his stethoscope had recorded. Conse¬ 
quently. it came as no surprise when 
Virginia was transferred from the 
Blue room to the guest room in Miss 
Kate's own private apartment, high 
on the third floor of the house, away 
from the festivities. Eventually, her 
physical exertions were limited to 
showering her affections on Dorothea 
and the dear girls in the House. 

Virginia's proudest moment came 
when she learned that Dorothea had 
been legally adopted by the Colonel 
and his wife, and was indeed the 
heiress to the Colonel's huge fortune. 
The second moment of triumph was 
when she first saw Dorothea in the 
prim, celestial blue uniform with the 
tiny white lace collars and cuffs, that 
was the official dreaa of the very ex¬ 
clusive Min Haden’s School for 
Young Ladies. 

Watching Doro t h ea 's chubby little 


at. an’ I sho’ would be scairt. 'Sides, 
we gonna go away to' de spring va¬ 
cation — to Florida. St. Petersburg." 

But Virginia had heard Vasy’s 
words, for one day when Dorothea 


to return the body of her dangin, 

Ptoded by Virginia', younger brother, 
oow^rtute* at the Stale Univnwy 
After hours of pondering and 
worry, Mias Kale resolved her di- 


Miae Kale, with finality. “After afl. 
this was her home. We were, in a 
seme, “family.- She wiped away a 
•ear and continued. "It is the hut 
thing we can do for the poor darling. ~ 
Then the turned to Mr. CaveadUk 


to her bed and drifted off into a 

Three days before Mardi Gres. 
Virginia died. 

The girls were out being fitted for 
their gala Mardi Gras costumes and 
then being escorted by Mr. Caven¬ 
dish to all of the popular spots to be 
seen, admired and desired by the 



the Carnival when Comm Rex, God 
of Festivity and Revelry, reigned 
supreme. And while this was tran¬ 
spiring. in the soft of arms of Mas 
Kite. Virginia, gently and happily, 
expired. 

TTtE incident of her death would 
have been handled in a more mun¬ 
dane and callous manner, had it not 
been for the sentimentality that 
flowed through the veins of Miss 
Kate. 

All during Virginia's sojourn Mias 
Kate had commissioned Beulah’s 
small fry. Bouncy, to mail Virginia's 
weekly letters home to her mother. 
Miss Kate, as a good Madam should, 
knew the contents of these letters. 
They told the lie. They told of her life 
as a teacher in Mias Haden’s School 
for Young Ladies; of Mias Kate, the 
headmistress, of Georgette, the Pari¬ 
sian French teacher. Lady Madeline, 
the titled English teacher, and of the 
famous guest artists, authors, lec¬ 
turers, men of state and science, who 
taught the girls in the traditional Ox¬ 
ford manner of “reading for honors." 

Virginia's letters s 
of the pathos of p 
appease her moths 
learned, was a pure, widowed w 
good beyond belief. 

But the mailing by Mias Kale of 
Virginia’s letters and the feather writ¬ 
ing of one or two herself when Vir¬ 
ginia lay dying, were the inevitable 
good deeds that were des tined not to 
go unp unish e d . To Mias Kale's horror 
and su rpr i s e . Virginia's mother an¬ 
nounced her coming to New Orleans 


forty-eight h 

closed to all corners, a_ 

callers. They would pre¬ 
ss’— > pneeant for the benefit of 
Virginia's sieving mother and young 
brother. They would not let Virginia’s 
great He be desecrated. 


The servants elone would remain 
thetneetvea. except that Beulah's 
cooking was to be simple. finMuag 
school fare. 

“But Kate!" Mr. Cavendish faMsr- 
! of hit hand he 



“Very simple," said Miss 
“Well put Whistler’s 'Mother' and 
The Angeius' in their place. A bust 
of Shakespeare, another of Homer. 
It’s all o-- "-- 





























































MBS KATK, from pm# 67 
were m beautiful at those of her 
daughter, equally wondrous and in¬ 
nocent, and in her silken hair there 
were wnii l ioai of Virginia's- golden 
taffy curia. She. too, waa frail, and 
an inner sweetness illuminated her 
(mail being. 

“My baby,” she said simply as she 
stood over the coffin and laid a white 
rose on her daughter’s breast. “Asleep 

There was not a dry eye in the 
house as Dr. Carieton Cavendish in¬ 
toned a few words of praise, and the 
music of Cokie foe played ever so 
softly, as softly as the angels pluck 
their heavenly harps. 

There were a few interruptions 
One came when the voice of big Joe 
Riley, the burly Irish policeman, bel¬ 
lowed through the hall. “Ill be 
damned. Rodondo. those damn car¬ 
nival bastards have stolen ...” 

Miss Kate stepped outside the 
drawing room, closing the doors 
tightlv to muffle the obscenities. Upon 
seeing her. Officer Riley tipped his 
hat and said. “Can you beat that. 
Miss Kate . . . Miss Haden’s name 
plate on your door. Ha. if that ain't 
a good one! I'll get some tools and 
take it right back." 

"Oh don't bother. Officer Riley,” 
said Miss Kate, standing in the 
shadows so he could not clearly see 
her strange outfit. “I'll have Rodondo 
return the plaque. You know what we 
have to endure during Carnival. You 
just be on your way. I'll have the 
nameplate properly shined and Miss 
Hadcn will never know it happened. 

The officer left obligingly, whis¬ 
tling as he sauntered down the street, 
having been given a quick gulp of 
Bushmill's behind Miss Kate's back. 
Ah. begorra. they were fine people in 
that house! 

Another interruption occurred 
when two gentlemen callers became 
somewhat obstreperous, irate at the 
cold refusal of Rodondo to allow 
them inside the house. Why. they 
were regular customers, the Carnival 
was beginning, they were sober and 
in perfect form . . . what the hell! 
Again Kate intervened and appeased 
them by saying she was re-decorating 
for a great party. They would be 
her special guests. Shaking their 
heads, but momentarily satisfied with 
Miss Kate's strange explanation and 
funny “get-up” (maybe she was 
really older than they thought!) they 
wandered off to greener fields. 

“Fathers." said Miss Kate, wearily. 
“Fathers impatient, anxious to enroll 
their daughters in our school. After 
all. we are the finest finishing school 
in the South.” 


Td wager in Ac whole world,” 
wintered Virginia's mother, proudly. 

A titter rippled through the room, 
bw a cold glance from Mias Kate 
prevented it from becoming an hys¬ 
terical giggle 

Miss Kate knew her girls intimate¬ 
ly — their habits, good and bad, their 
individual weakness as—and now she 
knew they were straining at the bit. 
The sounds of the Carnival revelries 
were just beginning, and the outside 
world offered the p l eas ures to which 
their lives were dedicated By nature, 
they were not a morbid group, but 
they were high strung young ladies 
who could be driven to personal 
eruptions when drprraaad. The simple 
doth of the school m ia tre sa n ’ frocks 
reminded them of poorer days, and 
their fingers longed for the touch of 
silks and satins. As the hours passed, 
and the mother and brother remained 
on in the Houae. Mias Kate was 
conscious of mounting tensions, and 
feared that the dam would break and 
the whole ugly truth be revealed. The 
sen-sen on Madeline’s breath scarcely' 
concealed the odor of gin. the glaze 
in Lavinia’s eyes revealed that she 
had found the phenobarbetal supply 
(used only during periods of feminine 
distress), and the hungry look in the 
eyes of Gerta, watching Virginia’s 
brother move about the room with 
healthy animal str ength, petrified 
Miss Kate and shattered her aching 
nerves. She knew only too well that 
nymphomaniac stare, and dared not 
let the two of them leave the room 
together, not even for a second. Yes, 
all of the danger signs were ablaze. 

Yet somehow the hour of depar¬ 
ture arrived, and Miss Kate and her 
girls managed the show. In time, the 
casket was removed from the room, 
and the little mother and her son, 
who. Miss Kate learned, planned to 
be a doctor, departed, to return again 
to the world of the unworldly, bliss¬ 
ful in their ignorance.’ 

Pleased with their performances, 
delighted with their great deception. 
Miss Kate and the girls and Mr. 
Cavendish all sat down to relax and 
drink Black Velvets, while Cokie Joe 
released on the piano musk more to 
his liking, and much more stimulat¬ 
ing to the girls, now out of uniform 
and lounging in their n c gHp a cf . It 
was two hours before the i nfl u x of 
gentlemen callers would begin. It 
would be a big night, for Mias Kate 
promised, as s special reward for ex¬ 
cellent behaviour, the party to end all 
parties: she would ap pease the girls 
and the customers of the Houae on 
Bourbon Street. This w o u ld be the 
night of nights! 

Georgette was in the center of the 
room, doing a delectably erotic dance. 


The pictures were being re-hunc 
Redondo and Missy-Mat Even t; 
Kate had let her hair down and s 


Cavendish, who occasionally planted 
a kirn on her flushed face. It was at 
this very instant that the doorbell 


early for g e nt le m en callers, and 
ttndmmen never rang the front bell, 
knowing the aide entrance to the 
kitchen door. 

“Oh.” said Mias Kate, eluding Mr. 
Cavendish's hold, “it’s probably Joe 
about die brass nameplate 1 11 give 


while the festivities continued. Before 
her eyas stood the mother of Vir- 


the living. Mbs Kate shook her head 


Virginia'* mother was smiling and 
her pale cheeks were now bright and 
roey. The stunned Miss Kate stood 
aside while the woman entered, ac- 


Mrs. Biggs (that was Virginia's 
mother’s name) stalked into the 
dr a w ing room. 

The musk stopped. Rodondo hung 
daagerotnty on the ladder, teetering 
with Me size and weight. Rosins, in¬ 
clined to Italian hysteria, scre am e d 
and droppe d her champagne glam, 
and In unison, the girls set up a 
frightened chorus of ~ecks." Mr. 
Carieton Cavendish, w h i t e and em¬ 
barrassed in Ms lack of clerical attire, 
tried in vain to hah the pande- 


Mr» Biggs spoke (in a voice more 
authoritative, and leas sugary than 
before.) “Come now. darlings. I just 
came back to tell you all how lovely 
I think you are, how wefl you played 
your parts for Virginia and for me. 
You don’t know how grateful I am. I 
want to show my appreciation — but 
in the meantime could I have a drink. 
tool I've worked ap a bit of a thirst 
shopping. I've got so httie time be¬ 
fore the train.’’ 

She winked 

The girls and Miss Kate stood 
silently. Their faces showed their dis¬ 
appointment: theh great masquerade 
had been a failure. Virginia's mother 
had never been deceived; now she 

Mrs. Biggs ordered the boy. his 
mouth agape, to d ep o sit her gifts. At 
the sight of the beautifully wrapped 
presents the gbb began to smile, and 
good humor filtered again into the 
stuffy room. The gifts were splendid. 
Fine brandy and two lace evening 
handkerchiefs for Madeline; French 
perfume end make-up for Georgette: 
a Meerschaum pipe for Lavinia and a 



VS SADE’S MONSTROUS MADAME 
“« .. Hidden In His Unfinished Masterpiece! 



gloves, and then she removed her 
neat white linen handkerchief from 
her modest black bag, and when she 
spoke again, she rose in stature until 
lhe looked very tall, and almost regal. 
Proudly, yet with humility, she 

"If you wonder how I knew . . . 
you see, Virginia's father, Mr. Biggs, 
married me out of just such a house 
as this almost 25 years ago today.” 

There was a lost stillness for a 
second . and then Miss Kate be¬ 
gan to laugh . . . and then to cry. The 
two women embraced each other, 
and the girls, with abandon, caught 
Virginia’s mother in a dance of joy 
and understanding. 

She departed amidst tears and 
laughter, and with Miss Kate's prom¬ 
ise to write every week — just as 
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His daughter had predicted that 
Daddy would die ... How could he 
possibly escape his fate? 












MONEYEYES, from page 7 
Down and out in Las Vegas. Nevada. 



pockets of his worn and dirty chinos, 
and started away down the line of 
slot machines clanging and rattling 
on the other side of the aisle between 
blackjack tables. 

He stopped. He felt something in 
his pocket. Beside him. but all-en¬ 
grossed. a fiftyish matron in electric 
lavender capris. high heels and Ship 
n' Shore blouse was working two 
slots, loading and pulling one while 
waiting for the other to clock down. 
She was dumping quarters in a seem¬ 
ingly inexhaustible supply from a 
Dixie cup held in her left hand. There 
was a surrealistic presence to the 


Kostner had just been about to plunge. 

What the hell, he thought, and 
turned to the row of slot machines. 

He had thought they'd all been 
pulled out of service, the silver dollar 
slots. A shortage of coinage, said the 
United States Mint. But right there, 
side-by-side with the nickel and quar¬ 
ter bandits, was one cartwheel ma¬ 
chine. Two thousand dollar jackpot. 
Kostner grinned foolishly. If you're 
gonna go out. go out like a champ. 

He thumbed the silver dollar into 


pensive whore (the way C 
pinned it) and no padding . . . 
the cans. baby, there’s other. 


ball Angled 
day and you 


ad pulled a jackpot 


of the keyhole as you peered in; 
tually. dirty eyes, they said you 
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thing_ 

The whirring... 

Round and round... 

Aa something happened that was 
not considered in the pit-ban man¬ 
ual. t 

The reels whipped and snapped to 
a stop, clank, dank, dank, tight in 
place. 

Three bars looked up at Koetner. 
But they did not say JACKPOT. 
They were three barm on which stand 
three blue eyes. Very blue, very im¬ 
mediate. very JACKPOT!! 

Twenty silver dollars clattered into 
the payoff trough at the bottom of 
the machine. An orange light flick¬ 
ered on in the Casino Cashier's cape, 
bright orange on the jackpot board. 
And the gong began clanging over¬ 
head. 

The Slot Machine Floor Manager 
nodded once to the Pit Boss, who 
pursed his lips and started toward the 
seedy looking man still standing with 
his hand on the slot's handle. 

The token payment—twenty silver 
dollars—lay untouched in the payoff 
trough. The balance of the jackpot— 
one thousand nine hundred and eighty 
dollars—would be paid manually by 
the Casino Cashier. And Kostner 
stood, dumbly, as the three blue eyes 
stared up at him. 

There was a moment of idiotic 
disorientation, as Kostner stared back 
at the three blue eyes: a moment in 
which the slot machine's mechanisms 
registered to themselves; and the gong 
clanged furiously. 

All through the hotel's casino peo¬ 
ple turned from their games to stare. 
At the roulette tables the white-on- 
whitc players from K.C. and Cleve¬ 
land pulled their watery eye* away 
from the clattering ball, and stared 
down the line for a second, at the 
ratty looking guy in front of the slot 
machine. From where they sat, they 
could not tell it was a two grand pot. 
and their rheumy eyes went back in¬ 
to billows of cigar smoke, and that 
little hall 

The blackjack hustlers turned mo¬ 
mentarily. screwing around in their 
seats, and smiled. They were closer 
to the slot players in temperament, 
but they knew the slots were a dodge 
to keep old ladies busy, while the 
players worked toward their endless 
twenty-oncs. 

And the old dealer, who could no 
longer cut it at the fast-action boards, 
who had been put out to pasture by 
a grateful management, standing at 
the Wheel of Fortune near the en¬ 
trance to the Casino, even he pa u se d 
in his zombie-murmuring ("Annnn- 
other winner onna Wheel of For- 
chun!*') to no one at all, and looked 


toward Kostner and that incredible 
•oorelangiitg. Then, in a moment. 

00 players, he called an- 

Koatner heard the gong from far 


chart on the face of the machine 
Three ban labeled JACKPOT meant 
JACKPOT. Two thousand dollars. 


JACKPOT. They were three grey 
bere, rectangular in shape, with three 
Mne eyas, one directly in the center of 
each bar. 


Blue eyes? 

Somewhere, a connection was 
made, and electricity, a bUUon volts 
of electricity, were - shot through 
Kostner. His hair stood on end. hit 
fingertips bled raw. his eyes fumed to 
felly, and every fiber in his musculo- 


out there, in a place that was not this 
place. Kostner had been inextricably 
bound to — to someone. Bhse eyes? 

The gong had faded out of Me 
head, the constant notae level of the. 

bling. dealers calling plays, it had all 
gone, and he was imbedded in silence. 

Tied to that someone else, out 
there som ewh e re , through those three 
blue eyes. 

Then in an instant, it had passed, 
and he was alone again, as though re¬ 
leased by a giant hand, the breath 
crushed out of him. He staggered up 
against the slot machine. 

"You all right, fellahr 

A hand gripped him by the arm. 
steadied him. The gong was still 
clanging overhead somew h ere, and 
he was breathless from a journey he 
had just taken. His eyes focused and 
he found himself looking at the 
stocky Pit Boss who had been on duty 
while he had been playing blackjack. 

“Yeah I'm okay, just a little 
dizzy is all." 

“Sounds like you got yourself a 
big jackpot, fellah." the Pit Boss 
grinned. It seas a leathery grin; 
something composed of st ret ch ed 
muscles and conditioned reflexes, 
totally mirthless. 

“Yeah ... great...” Kostner tried 
to grin back. But he was still shaking 
from that electrical abso r ptio n that 
had kidnapped him. 


was saying, edging around Kostner. 
and staring at the face of the slot 
machine. “Yeah, three jackpot bars. 


all right. You're a winner." 

Then it dawned on Kostner! Two 
thousand dollars! He loo ked down 


Three bar* with the words JACK¬ 
POT on them. No blue eyes, just 


words that meant money. Kostnsr 
looked wound frantically, teas he 
loaing his mind? From somewhere, 
not in the casino room, he heard a 
tinkle of rhodium-plated laughter. 

He scooped up the twenty silver 
dollars. Then the Pit Boss dropped in 

uniting cordially^he walked KcMner 
Jothe rear of the Casino, talking to 
him in a muted, extremely polite tone 
of voice. At the Cashier's window 
the Pit Boas nodded to a weary look¬ 
ing man at a huge rolodex card-flic 
checking credit ratings. 

“Barney, jackpot on the cartwheel 
Chief; slot live oh oh one five " He 
grinned at Kostner. who tried to smile 
back. It was difficult. He felt stunned. 

The Cashier checked a payoff book 
for the correct amount to be drawn 
and leaned over the counter toward 
Kostner. “Check or cash. sirT 

Kostner feh buoyancy coming back 
to him. “Is the Casino's cheek goodT 
They all laughed at that. “A check's 
ftne.“ Kostner said. The check sms 
drawn, and the Check-Riter punched 
out the little bumps that said two 
thousand. The twenty cartwheels an 
a gift." the Cashier said, sliding tha 
check through to Kostner. 

He held h. looked at it, and .stffl 
found ft difficult to bfcbeve. Two 
grand, bock on the golden road. 

As he walked back through the 
Casino with the Pit Boat, the stocky 
man asked pleasantly. “Well, what 
are ymi going to do with it?" Kostner 
hod to think a moment. He didn't 
really have any plans. But then the 
sudden realization came to him; “I'm 
going So play that slot machine again.” 
The Pit Bow smiled; a congenital 
sucker. He would put all twenty of 
those silver dollars bock into the 
Chief, and then turn So the other 
games. Blackjack, roulette, faro, bo: 


He walked Kostner bock so the slot 
machine, and potted him on the shoul¬ 
der. “Lots* luck, fellah.” 

As he turned away. Kostner slipped 
a silver dollar into the machine, and 
pulled the handle. 

The Pit Bow had taken only five 
steps when he heard the incredible 
sound of the rods clicking to a stop, 
the clash of twenty token silver dof 


She had known that sonofabitch 
Nando was a pe rve rted swine. A 
walking fUth. A dung heap between 
Us ears. Some kind of monster in 
nylon u n d er s h orts. There weren't 
many kinds of games Maggie hadn't 



played, but what that Sicilian De 
Sade wanted to do wot outright vom- 

V She nearly fainted when he sug¬ 
gested it. Her heart—which the Bev¬ 
erly Hills specialist had said she should 

"You pig!" she screamed. "You filthy 
dirty ugly pig you. Nuncio you pig. 1 " 
She had bounded out of the bed and 
started to throw on clothes. She didn't 
even bother with a brassiere, pulling 
the poorboy sweater on over her 
breasts, still crimson with the touches 
and love-bites Nuncio had showered 
on them. 

He sat up in the bed. a pathetic 
looking little man. gray hair at the 
temples and no hair at all on top. and 
his eyes were moist. He was porcine, 
was indeed the swine she called him. 
but he was helpless before her. He 
was in love with his hooker, with the 
tan that he was supporting. It had 
been the first time for the swine Nun¬ 
cio. and he was helpless. Back in De¬ 
troit. had it been a floozy, a chippy 
broad, he would have gotten out of 
the double bed and rapped her around 
pretty good. But this Maggie, she tied 
him in knots. He had suggested. . . 
that, what they should do together 
. . . because he was so consumed with 
her. But she was furious with him. It 
wasn't that bizarre an idea! 

"Gimme a chanc'ta talk t’ya honey 
. . Maggie . . 

"You filthy pig. Nuncio! Give me 
some money. I'm going down to the 
Casino, and I don’t want to see your 
filthy pig face for the rest of the day. 
remember that!" 

And she had gone in his wallet and 
pants, and taken eight hundred and 
sisteen dollars, while he watched. He 
was helpless before her. She was 
something stolen from a world he 
knew only as "class" and she could 
do what she wanted with him. 

Generic freak Maggie, blur-eyed 
posing mannequin Maggie, pretty 
Maggie Moneyeyes, who was one- 
half Cherokee and one-half a buncha 
other things, had absorbed her les¬ 
sons well. She was the very model of 
a "class broad." 

“Not for the rest of the day. do 
you understand?" she snapped at him, 
and went downstairs, furious, to fret 
and gamble and wonder about noth¬ 
ing but years of herself. 

Men stared after her as she walked. 
She carried herself like a challenge, 
the way a squire carried a pennant, 
the way a prize bitch carried herself 
in the judge's ring. Born to the blue. 
The wonders of mimicry and desire. 

Maggie had no lust for gambling, 
none whatever. She merely wanted to 
taste the fury of her relationship with 
the swine Sicilian, her need for solid¬ 



arity in a life built on the edge of the 
slide area, the senselessness of being 
here in Las Vegas when she could be 
back in Beverly Hills. She grew an¬ 
grier and more ill at the thought of 
Nuncio upstairs in the room, taking 
another shower. She bathed three 
limes a day. But it was different with 
him. He knew she resented his smell; 
he had the soft odor of wet fur some¬ 
times. and she had told him about it. 
Now he bathed constantly, and hated 
it. He was a foreigner to the bath. 
His life had been marked by various 
kinds of filths, and baths for him now 
were more of an obscenity than dirt 
could ever have been. For her. bath¬ 
ing was different. It was a necessity. 
She had to keep the patina of the 
world off her. had to remain clean 
and smooth and white. A presenta¬ 
tion. not an object of flesh and hair. 
A chromium instrument, something 
never pitted by rust and corrosion. 

When she was touched by them, 
by any one of them, by the men. by 
all the Nuncios, they left little pit 
holes of bloody rust on her white, 
permanent flesh, cobwebs, sooty 
stains. She had to bathe. Often. 

She strolled down between the ta¬ 
bles and the slots, carrying eight hun¬ 
dred and sixteen dollars. Eight one 
hundred dollar bills and sixteen dol¬ 
lars in ones. 

At the change booth she got cart¬ 
wheels for the sixteen ones. The 
Chief waited. It was her baby. She 
played it to infuriate the Sicilian. He 
told her to play the nickel slots, the 
quarter or dime slots, but she always 
infuriated him by blowing fifty or a 
hundred dollars in ten minutes, one 
coin after another, in the big Chief. 

She faced the machine squarely, 
and put in the first silver dollar. She 
pulled the handle that swine Nuncio. 
Another dollar, pulled the handle how 
long does this go on? The reels cy¬ 
cled and spun and whirled and 
whipped in a blurringspinning metal- 
humming overandoverandover as 
Maggie blue-eyed Maggie hated and 
hated and thought of hate and all the 
days and nights of swine behind her 
and ahead of her and if only she had 
all the money in this room in this 
Casino in this hotel in this town right 
now this very instant just an instant 
thisinstant it would be enough to 
whirring and humming and spinning 
and overandoverandoverandover and 
she would be free free free and all 
the world would never touch her body 
again the swine would never touch 
her white flesh again and then sud¬ 
denly as doUarafterdollarafterdoUar 
went aroundaroundaround hummm- 
ing in reels of cherries and bells and 
bars and plums and oranges there 
/turn the page 
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off. and twice .. . well, you know. 
I'm sure you’ll understand. If a guy 
was doing it with a boomerang —** 
Kostner raised an eyebrow. 

*• — uh. yeah, a boomerang, it's 
another way to spoon the machine. 
But we just wanted to make a little 
check, and now everybody's satisfied, 
so if you’ll just come back to the 
Casino Cashier with me — " 

And they paid him off again. 

So he went back to the slot ma¬ 
chine. and stood before it for a long 
time, staring at it. The change girls 
and the dealers going off duty, the 
little old ladies with their canvas 
work gloves worn to avoid callouses 
when pulling the slot handles, the 
men's room attendant on his way up 
front to get more matchbooks, the 
floral tourists, the idle observers, the 
hard drinkers, the sweepers, the bus- 
boys, the gamblers with poached-egg 
eyes who had been up all night, the 
showgirls with massive breasts and 
diminutive sugar daddies, all of them 
conjectured mentally about the beat- 
19 walker who was staring at the 
silver dollar Chief. He did not move, 
merely stared at the machine . . . and 
they wondered. 

The machine was staring back at 
Kostner. 

Three blue eyes. 

The electric current had sparked 
through him again, as the machine 
had clocked down and the eyes 
turned up a second time, as he had 
won a second time. But this time he 
knew there was something more than 
luck involved, for no one eke had 
seen those three blue eyes. 

So now he stood before the ma¬ 
chine. waiting. It spoke to him. In¬ 
side his skull, where no one had ever 
lived but himself, now someone else 
moved and spoke to him. A girl. A 
beautiful girl. Her name was Maggie, 
and she spoke to him: 

r ye been wailing for you. A tong 
time, r ve been wailing for you, Kost¬ 
ner. Why do you think you kit the 
iockpot? Because rve been waiting 
for you. and / want you. You'll win 
all the jackpots. Because I want you. 

/ need you. Love me. I'm Maggie, 
rm so alone, love me. 

Kostner had been staring at the 
slot machine for a very long time, 
and his weary brown eyes had 
seemed to be locked to the blue eyes 
on the jackpot bars. But he knew no 
one else could see the blue eyes, and 
no one else could hear the voice, and 
no one else knew about Maggie. 

He was the universe to her. Every¬ 
thing to her. 

He thumbed in another silver dol¬ 
lar. and the Pit Boss watched, the slot 
machine repairman watched, the Slot 
Machine Floor Manager watched. 


three change girls watched, and a 
pack or unidentified players watched, 
some from their seats. 

The reels whirled, the handle 
snapped back, and in a second they 
flipped down to a halt, twenty silver 
dollars tokened themselves into the 
payoff trough, and a woman at one 
of the crap tables belched a fragment 
of hysterical laughter. 

And the gong went insane again. 

The Floor Manager came over 
and said, very softly. “Mr. Kostner. 
itII take us about fiteen minutes to 
pull this machine and check it out. 
I'm sure you understand." As two slot 
repairmen came out of the back, 
hauled the Chief off its stand, and 
look it into the repair room at the 
rear of the Casino. 

While they waited, the Floor Man¬ 
ager regaled Kostner with stories of 
s p oon ers who had used intricate 
magnets inside their clothes, of 
boomerang men who had attached 
their plastic implements under their 
sleeves so they could be extended on 
spring-loaded clips, of cheaters who 
had come equipped with tiny electric 
drills in their hands and wires that 
slipped into the tiny drilled holes. 
And he kept saying he knew Kostner 
would understand. 

But Kostner knew the Floor Man¬ 
ager would not understand. 

When they brought the Chief 
back, the repairmen nodded assured¬ 
ly. “Nothing wrong with it. Works 
perfectly. Nobody's been boomin' it.~ 

But the blue eyes were gone on the 

Kostner knew they would return. 

They paid him off again. 

He returned and played again. 
And again. And again. They put a 
“spotter" on him. He won again and 
again. And again. The crowd had 
grown 10 massive proportions. Word 
had spread like the silent communica¬ 
tions of the telegraph vine, up and 
down the Strip, ah the way to down¬ 
town Vegas and the sidewalk casinos 
where they played night and day 
every day of the year, and the crowd 
moved toward the hotel, and the Ca¬ 
sino. and the seedy-looking walker 
with his weary brown eyes. The 
crowd moved to him inexorably, 
drawn like lemmings by the odor of 
the luck that rose from him like 
musky electrical cracklings. And he 
won. Again and again. Thirty-eight 
thousand dollars. And the three blue 
eyes continued to stare up at him. 
Her lover was winning. Maggie and 
her moneyeyes. 

Finally, the Casino decided to 
•peak to Kostner. They pulled the 
Chief for fifteen minutes, for a sup¬ 
plemental check by experts from the 
/turn to page 82 
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ill of lovely Bonnie Springs, 
with this Malibu, anyway,” 
lave to drive 30 miles for my 
the bark door, and there I 
her. Anyone for the vacant 










High on city hill, Bonnie lives the happy bare bachelor-girl lift 
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Bonnie is singularly lucky for a city-dweller, in that her hous 
sets on a hilltop lot. “I could throw on orgy up here without dii 
turbing anybody," she says. " 'Course the yard is pretty scragglj 
Mavl>e my lawnmower needs sharpening." She tested a blade wit 
her bare toes. "Sharp as a cardboard rowboat.” Then after model 
ing a belt for us, and sketching a girl she flopped down on a cot 
sofa. We poured a drink. "Bottoms up,” she toasted. O 
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focus. There wi 
•an. Hartshorn 
the edge of hie v 


the country to for jet. like the whim¬ 
pering and pleading that kept tugging 
at the cells of his brain. The voice of 
Maggie. StiH back in there, saying . 

They’ll try to keep you from me. 

All he could think about were the 
ten hours of sleep he had been pro¬ 
mised Suddenly it was more impor¬ 
tant than the money, than forgetting, 
than anything. Hartshorn a 



"Mr. KostnerT 


Hartshorn’s voice came draining 
down through silt as thick as velvet 
Mocking. Kostner tried to focus a- 
gain. His extremely weary brown 
eyes began to track. 

"Did you know about that slot ma¬ 
chine?" Hartshorn was saying. "A 
peculiar thing happened with it about 
six weeks ago." 

“What was that?" 

"A girl died playing it. She had a 
heart attack, a seizure while she eras 
pulling the handle, and died right 
out there on the floor.” 

Kostner eras silent for a moment. 
He wanted desperately to ask Hart- 


oAce door. "Seems as though you've 
had nothing but a streak of bad luck 
on that machine." 

Hartshorn smiled an enigmatic 
•mile. “It might not. change for a 


Hartshorn’s smile became hiero¬ 
glyphic, permanent, stamped on him 
forever. “Sleep tight, Mr. Kostner.” 

In a -dream, the came to him. 
Long, smooth thighs and soft golden 
down on her arms; blue eyes deep as 
the past, misted with a fine scintilla¬ 


tion Uke lavender spiderwebs; taut 
body that was the only body woman 
had ever had. from the very first. 
Maggie came to him. 

Hello. I’ve been traveling a long 
time. 

"Who art you?" Kostner asked, 
wonderingty. He was standing on a 
chilly plain, or was it a plateau? The 
wind curled around them both, or 
was it only around him? She was ex¬ 
quisite. and he saw her clearly, or 
was it through a mist? Her voice was 
deep and resonant, or was it light and 
warm as night-blooming jasmine? 

I’m Maggie. I love you. I've 
waited for you. 

"You have blue eyes." 

Yes. With love. 

"You're very beautiful." 

Thank you. With female amuse- 

"But why me? Why let it happen 
to me? Are you the girl who . . . are 
you the one that was sick . . . the one 

who — r 

I'm Maggie. And you. I picked 
you. because you need me. You've 
needed someone for a long long time. 

Then it unrolled for Kostner. The 
past unrolled and he saw who he 
was. He saw himself alone. Always 
alone. As a child, born to kind and 
warm parents who hadn’t the vag¬ 
uest notion of who he was. what he 
wanted to be. where his talents lay. 
So he had run off, when he was in his 
teens, and alone always alone on the 
road. For years and months and days 
and hours, with no one. Casual 
friendships, based on food, or sex, or 
artificial similarities. But no one to 
whom he could cleave, and ding, 
and belong. It was that way till Susie, 
and with her he had found light. He 
had discovered the scents and aromas 
of a spring that was eternally one day 
away. He had laughed, really 
laughed, and known with her it 
would at last be all right. So he had 
poured aU of himself into her, giv¬ 
ing her everything; all his hopes, his 
secret thoughts, his lender dreams; 
and he had known for the first time 
what it was to have a place to live, 
to have a home in someone's heart. 
It was all the silly and gentle things 
he laughed at in other people, but for 
him it was breathing deeply of won- 

He had stayed with her for a long 
time, and had supported her. sup¬ 
ported her son from the first mar¬ 
riage, the marriage Susie never talked 
about. And then one day, he had come 
back, as Susie had always known he 
would. He was a dark creature of 
ruthless habits and vicious nature, but 
she had been his woman, all along, 
and Kostner realized she had used 
/turn the page 
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Kostner nodded, and slipped his 
first silver dollar into the slot. He 
pulled the handle. The reels spun 
with a ferocity Kostner had not 
heard before and suddenly everythin* 
went whipping slantwise as he felt a 
wrenching of pure flame in his stom¬ 
ach, as his head was snapped on 
its spindly neck, as the lining behind 
his eyes was burned out. There was 
, terrible shriek, of tortured metal, 
of an express train ripping the air 
with its passage, of a hundred small 
animals being gutted and torn to 
shreds, of incredible pain, of night 
winds that tore the tope off moun¬ 
tains of lava. And a keening whine of 
a voice that wailed and wailed as it 
went away from there in blinding 
light — 

Free! Free! Heaven or hell it 
doesn't matter! Free! 

The sound of a soul released from 
an eternal prison, a genic freed from 
a dark bottle. And in that instant of 
damp soundless nothingness, Kostner 
saw the reels snap and clock down 
for the final time. 

One. two, three. Blue eyes. 

But he would never cash his 
checks. 

The crowd screamed through one 
voice as he fell sidewise and lay on 
his face. The final loneliness . .. 

The Chief was pulled. Bad luck. 
Too many gamblers resented its very 
presence in the Casino. So it was 
pulled. And relumed to the com¬ 
pany. with explicit instructions it was 
to be melted down to slag. And not 
till it was in the hands of the ladle 
foreman, who was ready to dump it 
into the slag furnace, did anyone 
remark on the final tally the Chief 
had clocked. 

"Look at that, ain't that weird," 
said the ladle foreman to his bucket 
man. He pointed to the three glass 
windows. 

"Never saw jackpot bars like that 
before," the bucket man agreed. 
"Three eyes. Must be an old ma¬ 
chine." 

"Yeah, some of these old gomes 
go way back." the foreman said, 
hoisting the slot machine onto the 
conevyor track leading to the slag 
furnace. 

"Three eyes. huh. How about that. 
Three brown eyes." and he threw the 
knife-switch that sent the Chief down 
the track, to puddle, in the roaring 
inferno of the furnace. 

Three brown eyes. 

Three brown eyes that looked very 
very weary. That looked very very 
' r apped. That looked very very be¬ 
trayed. Some of these old games go 

"“ v hack o 


RARE PARIS EDITION 

Secret Life Of A British Army Officer! 



FIRST U.S. 
PUBLICATION 
COMPLETE 
AND 

UNEXPURGATED 

$ 1.25 


Amorous Escapades During Second Afghan War! 

This book, Venus in India, is the most important discovery of erotic 
memoirs since My Secret Life and Frank Harris. The original 1895 
edition is extinct. The text is taken from a rare 1928 Paris reprint. 
The author, an English gentleman, an officer in Her Majesty's mili¬ 
tary forces in India, challenges the hypocrisies of the Victorian Age 
and presents a frankly detailed account of his amorous activities dur¬ 
ing his two-year involvement in the Second Afghan War. His Victor¬ 
ian prejudices toward the Afghans and Hindus are quite evident, yet 
he shows us the other side of the coin with a very un-Victorian de¬ 
scription of officers' wives and their young daughters. He writes boldly 
and well. We are fortunate to have been able to rescue this work from 
the oblivion of censorship and present it in this unexpurgated, highly 
readable Holloway House edition. 
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DAVID 


The trend in TV news broad¬ 
casting. over recent years, to news 
'teams'' has had one interesting side 
effect. Following the pattern of the 
proton pal Huntley-Brinkley Report, 
more and more stations have striven 
for contrast in their news team, one 
man providing straight reportage while 
his partner interjects the light touch. 

The hangup is, of course, that tele¬ 
vision is a branch of show business, 
and even TV newscasters cannot re¬ 
main entirely aloof from egotism. 
Sooner or later, it seems to me, the 
straight man in one of those teams is 
going to grow resentful. Why should 
his partner grab all the yocks? Why 
should he never be quoted in Earl 
Wilson; paraphrased by Milton Berle? 
Why shouldn’t he be known as “the 
Witty member" of the team? 

Awl then one fateful night, em- 
" ‘ by a couple of pre-broad- 

. toddies, he'll take matters into 
I Own hands. What does it matter 
vit; is entirely devoid of 
l a rudimentary sense of humor? 

I knows how to get laughs, by God. 
fie, by God, will show 'era. 

And what ensues may well prove 
to be the most memorable newscast 
in television history; 


VOICE: 

It's seven o'clock and time for the 
Cranshaw-Dinkle Report! 

(CARL CRANSHAW, THE ‘STRAIGHT 
MAN,' APPEARS ON THE SCREEN. HIS 
?PB B A LITTLE LOOSE, AND HIS FACE 
WWBHRD, BUT OTHERWISE HE AP- 
a NORMAL.) 


MVH> DINKLE, CUSTOMARILY THE 
IF THE PAIR, APPEARS 
T SMUGLY. THEREAFTER 
TOE CAMERA CUTS BACK AND FORTH 
•ETVlEEN THEM.) 


DAVID 

And this is David Dinkle in Washing¬ 
ton . . Well, the Potomac was sim¬ 
mering tonight with rumors of an im¬ 
pending tax cut ... In a way, it was 
Ske the weather; everyone was talk¬ 
ing about it. but no one was doing 
Anything. Carl . . . ? 

CARL 

(Hand on ribs, somewhat like 
e LEONARD) Say, folks: Speak- 
mg of weather, it was so cold in New 
fork today. I saw a member of the 
' Iks Club outside whose tooth was 
-Mattering . . . How do you like them 
‘PPles. David . . . ? 


DAVID 

(OBVIOUSLY A LITTLE DISTURBED) F.r 

. . . very sardonic. Carl . . . Specula¬ 
tion in the Capital ran high that the 
bill might still be killed in committee 
... Of course, you know what they 
say about death and tax cuts . . .heh- 
heh-heh . . . Carl ... ? 

CARL 

(NOW WEARING A STRAW BOATER) 
(ROGUISHLY) My wife says we should 
pay our taxes with a smile . . . but 
the Government insists on cash.’ ( does 

HAT TRICK. FLIPPING HAT OFF HIS 
HEAD. DOWN ARM. INTO HIS HAND) 

Ring-a-ding-a-ding . . . and back to 
you. Pussycat . . . 

DAVID 

(MORE AND MORE DISTURBED) Thank 
you, Carl ... I know you're just be¬ 
ing satirical ... On the serious side, 
one of the leading manufacturers of 
dietetic foods came under fire today 
from the Federal Food and Drug Ad¬ 
ministration ... For the time being, 
it would appear that the fat is in the 
fire . . . heh-heh . . . Carl . . . ? 

CARL 

(NOW WEARING A MICKEY MOUSE 
HAT AND A TRICK BOW TIE THAT WILL 

spin on cue) Seriously, folks ... my 
mother-in-law is so fat they have to 
butter the sides of Yankee Stadium 
to get her in ... ( makes bow tie 
spin ) . . . Better get off the stove, Da¬ 
vid .. . you’re too old to ride the 
range .. . 

DAVID 

(a little desperate) Yes . . . v 
I certainly do enjoy your sense 
irony, Carl . . . The C.I.A. today . 
nounced a plan to work closely w, 
the F.B.I. in screening applicants for 
intelligence work . . . They may not 
be able to shut the window on espion¬ 
age completely, but at least they're 
putting up screens . . . (laugh is 
porced) heh-heh-heh . . . Carl . . . ? 


CARL 

(NOW WEARING A BEANY WITH A PRO¬ 
PELLER, AND A FALSE NOSE/MUS¬ 
TACHE) Last week my brother-in-law 
fell through a screen and strained 
himself . . . (pulls noise-maker 

FROM BEHIND DESK AND SPINS IT VIO¬ 
LENTLY) .. Speaking of intelligence, 
he's so dumb he thinks a “counter- 
spy" is a floor-walker . . . (lifts 

OTHER HAND FROM BEHIND DESK TO 

POINT AT DAVID-IS WEARING LARGE 

RUBBER "HAND") Let's give David a 
great big hand, folks . . . 


. . . Agriculture Secretary Orville 
Freeman announced that farm subsi¬ 
dies reached a new high during the 
three month period just ended 
which proves . . . er which only 
goes to show . . . I is <;i \si ini; vi r- 
VOUSLY AT HIS MONITOR SI I \s II 
ANTICIPATING CAR! S Nl \ I vpctvR- 



tv) (gulp) Carl 

CARL 


DARK, BOBBV ( I \Rk Sl‘l 1 I M I I s 

PAINTED on) I'm all oars, huhie' Did 
you hear about the calf who walked 
up to the silo, and said: "Is ms /<<</■ 


Camera) Head lor the round house 
David . . . they'll never turner sou 
there!! (SLIDE, ssnisiii sot vp ii 


DAVID 

(BARELY AUDIBLE) Ms God. Well 
that's all the news tonighi David 
Dinkle in Washington . . . good night. 
Carl . . . (BLRILS E At 1: IN ItsNIlsI 


CARL 

(NOW WEARING CLOWN list SNI) 
MAKEUP- SPOTS ON CHEEKS SND 

CIGAR-BALLOONS ON V STRING I C al l 

Cranshaw in New York . . . wait 
one last bulletin here. David . . . i un¬ 
identified HAND tOSIES ON l SMI Rs 
FROM SIDE. HANDING HIM HI I II UNI 
Red China has just bombed l.os An¬ 
geles . . (INTO CAMERA ) And say . 
folks, thanks for letting us come into 
your living rooms ... if we've given 
you a few smiles, u few chuckles . . . 
helped you forget your heartaches 
and your worries for a time . . . it's 
made our job worthwhile . . . And 
that's why 1 say: (singing) Good¬ 
night, David . . . goodnight. David . . . 
(BLOWING KISS) Bless you alt! ( GRABS 
SELTZER BOTTLE AND SPRAYS II Al 
CAMERA, CONTINUING UNTIL . . . ) 

FADCOUT 
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SEXOLOGY OF THE ANCIENTS 
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BUSHIDO, from post 25 
Yoritomo became, ia fact, the abao- 
lute monarch of ml] Japan. 

Eater, the samurai. 


no** ancient Sparta to Hitler’, 
ermaiiy. each totalitarian war ma- 
i ine hai had its ehte guard of fa- 



Yoritomo r« __ 

lity of iuch an iron core in order tc 
maintain control of the populace. As 
a result, there evolved die code of 
bushido (way of the warrior) and. 
with it, the cult of the mini. 

The code of buihido was severe 
and explicit. It was based on the prin¬ 
ciple of undying loyalty to the sho- 
Kun and to one’s immediate overlord. 
The samurmi was obliged to obey his 
lord implicitly and to avenge with his 
own life the death of the lord. Bulk 
ido demanded “indomitable courage, 
marvelous feats of arms, fervent 


elite connotation as Yoritomo's re¬ 
tainers were encouraged to l£ink of 
themselves as supermen. They identi¬ 
fied with an image of towering war¬ 
like virility, just as have, in other 
civilizations, the Sacred Baod of 
Thebes, the Nazi SS and the Ameri¬ 
can Marine Corps. Such an image 
has proved to be the “nuclear re¬ 
actor" that drives the most efficient 
machine of war. 

With the samurai it evolved into a 
complex mystique encompassing the 
mental, the physical and the spiritual. 
The unquestioned god-head of the 
samurai was the shogun (divine by 
virtue of direct descent from the sun 
goddess), but the patron spirit was 
the war god. Hachiman. 

A Minamoto warrior, d efe at ed in 
battle, prayed all night to Hachiman. 
beseeching the deity. “Why did my 
sword lose its spiritr Witnessing this, 
Yoritomo proclaimed that the samu¬ 
rai essence was a “cult of the sword 
and the war god.” In order to solidify 
this duality he had moved to Kama¬ 
kura and dedicated to Hachiman a 
100 -year-old temple which had orig¬ 
inally been erected in a distant spot. 


Zen, imported from China by way 


of Korea, became the official faith, 
rr may seem surprising 


Zen. 


sion. should have been adopted «, « 
religion by men who were „ngl, 
minded I y war machines. However, s 
more careful study reveals why Zen 
was to perfectly tailored to their 
spiritual needs, and why. paradoxi¬ 
cally, it served to activate their light¬ 
ing spirit. 

In Zen and Japanese Culture 
D. T. Suzuki comments: “Although 



ferently The military mind, being — 
and this is one of the essential quab- 
> of the Bgbtcr — comparatively 



it he has 

a wilt of iron. This, when needed. 
Zen can supply." 



male generative organ) it represented 
an almost supernatural instrument of 
power. To each samurai his sword 
was a private Excalibur. and his in¬ 
tensive pursuit of perfection in 


_I part, by his desire to be 

worthy of his superb weapon. 

Actually, the samurai was known 
as a ''two-sworded warrior." for he 
carried both a long and a short 
sword. These swords constituted a 







motto: "The »word is the soul of the 
samurai." Functionally, the long 
sword wu employed to fight the 
lord s battles: the short sword wss 
used to commit suicide if the warrior 
failed in even the slightest degree. 

A dishonored samurai could be 
punished by "exco mm u n ication." 
That is to say. his emblematic top- 
knot would be cut off, and he would 
no longer be a samurai. However, 
this procedure was rare. A much 
more common way of expiating 
crimes, apologizing for errors and 
escaping disgrace was to commit 
hara-kiri, ceremonial suicide by dis- 
embowelment. The ritual was strictly 
formalized. The incision had to be 
made in a precisely prescribed 
fashion, and the act was required to 
be performed before several wit¬ 
nesses. usually close family members 
and friends. 

The samurai's almost joyous pre¬ 
occupation with the idea of death is 
rery difficult for the Western mi fid 
o assimilate, but Dai doji Yusan, a 
rarrior-writer of the Seventeenth 
Century, presents an enlightening 
due in the prologue of his book 
tailed Primer of Bushido: "The idea 
nost vital and essential to the samu- 
ai is that of death, which he ought 
o have before his mind day and 
tight, night and day. from the dawn 
if the first day of the year till the last 
ninute of the last day of it. When 
his notion takes firm hold of you. 
ou are able to discharge your duties 
o their fullest extent: you are loyal 
o your master, filial to your parents 
ad naturally can avoid afl kinds of 
natters Not only is your life itself 
hereby prolonged, but your personal 
■gnity is enhanced. 

“Think what a frail thing life is, 
specially that of a samurai. This be- 
ig so. you will come to consider 
very day of your life your last and 
edicate it to the fulfillment of your 
Migabons. Never let the thought of 
long life seine upon you, for then 
ou sre spt to indulge in all kinds Of 
ttaipation and end your days in dire 


Mil they became recognized as the 
ighest caste, far above farmers, 
terchants and artisans. They took 
rest pride in class and family. The 
•ounted knights would ride out 
head of their advancing forces, ail- 
ounce their genealogy and fling 
>rth an arrogant challenge to com- 

it. 

They were spectacular and gkun- 
mus figures, larger than life, but 
'll men. Their golden moment, in 
hich they emerged almost as demi¬ 


gods, wss yet to come. It arrived oo 
the current of an ill wind which, in 
a seemingly miraculous way. became 

“divine.” 

After Yoritomo died in 1199, the 
Kamukura shogunate came under 
the domination of his in-laws, the 
Hojo family. Meanwhile, on the 
mainland, the Mongols, a nomadic 
people from the steppes of central 
Asia, had conquered most of the 
Eastern world, sweeping like a yellow 
tide under the fierce leadership of 
Genghis Khan. Kublai Kahn, his 
grandson, had completed the con¬ 
quest by subjugating China and Ko¬ 
rea and now he turned his eyes to¬ 
ward Japan because his Venetian 
advisor. Marco Polo, had assured 


Kahn sent emissaries to Japan de¬ 
manding surrender, but the Japanese 
expressed their defiance by executing 
his emissaries. The Mongols prompt¬ 
ly launched an armada in Korean 
ships and overwhelmed the defenders 
of the outer islands. The main force 
of samurai on Kyushu fought like 
tigers, but their individual sword- 
flailing tactics were no match for the 
longbows and mass formation strat¬ 
egy of the Mongols. Just as they 
were about to be annihilated, a vio¬ 
lent storm arose that destroyed most 
of the Mongol fleet and sent the 
survivors scurrying back to the main¬ 
land. 

The Japanese realized they could 
enjoy but a temporary respite, how¬ 
ever, and they hastened to build their 
defenses against the return of the 
Mongols. The entire bakufu from 
Kamakura pitched in to maintain a 
constant alert and build a great stone 
wall around Hakata Bay. 

In 1281. seven years after their 
first invasion, the Mongols returned 
in stupendous force. An armada of 
150,000 men, the largest amphibious 
expedition the world had yet seen, 
approached the shores of Japan. 
Though better prepared than before, 

bered. Determined to die in defense 
of their sacred soil, however, they 
slugged it out toe-to-loe with the ad¬ 
vance landing party of the Mongol 
horde. As they swung their long 
swords, disemboweling and decapi¬ 
tating the invaders, the beaches ran 
slippery red with gore. But despite 
their valor it was only a matter of 
time until they would be slaughtered 
to a man by the full complement of 
the invaders. 

Just as that moment approached, 
the miracle occurred. A fierce ty- 
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body of their troop* could be leaded. 
This typhoon » Mill spoken of rev- 
•eolly ee the Kamlkau, (divine 
wiod). This elmoet stvenietural res¬ 
cue convinced the Japnneee dret their 
homeland we* divinely protected by 
pd . As for the anuvd, they 
now regarded aa deoti-gotei and 


ommon classes. E. Honjo in The 
Social and Economic History of la- 
pan describes their supremacy: “It 
seemed as if the fanners and chonin 
(townspeople) were allowed to exist 
only for their service in supplying the 
subsistence of the samurai class." 

Their authority ultimately reached 
the point where they held the power 
of life or death over lesser creatures, 
leyasu Tokugawa. in his Legacy. de¬ 
creed: "A samurai is not to be inter¬ 
fered with in cutting down a fellow 
who has misbehaved to him in a rude 
manner." A few of the more blood¬ 
thirsty members of the caste, turned 
into compulsive killers by their train¬ 
ing. look advantage of this decree to 
hack to bits innocent peasants for 
some imagined insult. 

Meanwhile, changes in the social 
order had contributed to the rapid 
and lofty rise of the samurai. The 
hakufu at Kamakura, exhausted by 
the demands of the Mongol inva¬ 
sions. had collapsed. 

By the end of the 15th Century, 
the stronger of the military lords had 
grabbed land and set up feudal do¬ 
mains very similar to those of medi¬ 
eval Europe. Known as daimyo. 
these militaristic barons built their 
vast estates into heavily fortified en¬ 
claves complete with large forces of 
fierce samurai owing personal allegi¬ 
ance to them. 

The samurai were paid stated al¬ 
lowances. and their rank became 
hereditary. As they grew more af¬ 
fluent. they practiced some form of 
primitively effective birth control to 
limit the size of their families so 
inheritances would not have to be 
split too many ways. 

Under the patronage of a power¬ 
ful baron or the shogun himself, a 
samurai lived with a kind of aloof 
pride. He did not have to concern 
himself with such mundane matters 
as income, because this was assured 
by his lord regardless of depressions 
or other outside influences. He was 
free to devote himself entirely to die 
perfection of his fighting pr owes s so 
that he could storm with savage ef¬ 
ficiency to the aid of his patron^ hi 
any emergency. A particularly skilled 


mnmal often became the object of 
spotted bidding between rival barons, 
jum at baseball and football stars in 
our day are courted by rival teams. 

In contrast to the majority of these 


s due either to an unusually ad- 


the extinction of their liege's house." 

The characteristics of the twite are 
very accurately portrayed in several 
of the films of the great Japanese 
motion picture director Akira Kuro¬ 
sawa — especially in his cinematic 
masterpiece Seven Samurai which ia 
the saga of a group of masterteas 
samurai, proud but threadbare, who 
are recruited by farmers to protect 
their village against bandits. They re¬ 
ceive no pay, merely food, a place to 
sleep and the fun of fighting 

The ronin of "unusually adventur¬ 
ous spirit" has been cinematically 
immortalized in Kuroaawa's Yojtmbo 
and Sanjuro, both of which feature 
the tigerish Internationa] star Toshiro 
Mifune playing a scruffy sword sfing- 
er who hires out to do the dirty work 
in disputes between rival factions. He 
portrays the ronin as a free spirit, 
endearing but deadly, who poastssn 
only the clothes on his back and his 
beloved sword. He is a rugged fight¬ 
ing machine, short of stature, but 
when he strides alone down the main 
street of the village to meet the 
massed might of the opposition (a hi 
High Noon) he seems to loom ten 
feet tall. 

wmu the ajhmuoa period (133S- 
1573) which followed the collapse of 
the Kamakura bukafu is c o nside r e d 
to be the Dark Ages of Japanese his¬ 
tory. it was the Golden Age of the 
samurai, a period during winch the 
emperor was completely stripped of 
political influence and imperial pres¬ 
tige reached its lowest ebb. Thi* re¬ 
sulted in greatly increased power for 
the competing warrior lords, each of 


struggle for survival, m ai n tai n !a g 
huge private armies led by ebte corps 
of fierce samurai who, by virtue of 
their status as knights, were regarded 
as minor nobility. 

This period has been stunningly 
visualized on tbs screen in Kuro- 
sawa't The Throne of Hood which, 
though a faithful “Japaafatatkm" of 


Shakespeare's Macbeth, is ako aa ex 
tremely accurate depiction of It* 
feudalist* structure of Japan durini 
this era. 

Because the rise of the samura 
placed increased demands upon then 
while exalting their image, the. codt 
of bushido was elaborated upon and 
made more severe, very much in tht 
nature of the ancient Spartan code 
viril ity of thought and deed wat 
•trtessd. with emphasis on contempt 
of death, ruth less ness, cunning and 
warfare, ritualistic honor and sbso 
lute devotion to a chief. 

The constant prevalence of wart 
•Bowed for no laxity of nwlitary 
obedience and discipline, and whea 
die aWe general Toyotomi Hideyoshi 
grabbed absolute power in 15*2. tht 
code for sumarai became austerely 
spartan. One of his captains. Kato 
Kiyomasa, issued strict regulation 
which included the following: 

“From 6:00 a m. military exercises 
muM be performed, the only recrew- 


SffifS 


The conduct of the women of the 
warrior clast was also rigidly set 
forth. Accord i n g to a manual of this 
period drawn up to regulate the be- 


thc morning the mint rife early and 
at night go late to teat Inste a d of 
sleeping in the middle of lbs day, the 
must be intent on the data of her 
botnehoid, sad must not weary at 


Their ttesy begins with an incident 
during the coarse of which Dm 
daimyo of Ako. lord of a domain in 
western Honshu, was provoked by 
one of the shogun's officials into 
drawing Ml sword in the Edo Castle. 
This hostile act on whatever grounds, 
eutoasatically carried die death pen¬ 
alty. The daimyo. therefore. Md no 
choice but to commit hara-kirilfffr 


ro rty-eeve n of Ns samurai, JfW- 
Jered areterie. by this ch** > 
tr eats, became route and they look 
ia oelh to avenge their |prdY|teath 



it it. they 

_ ___ » by db- 

lading *nd toiot offon » binge of 
jUr.01 debauchery, Tw»jW M»hgr. 
when they were wire that tbe looaent 
tad cooled off, they stormed the of- 


They then eurrendered voluntarily 


the mmurai code, end the valorous 
deed of the forty-eeven ronin bar 


BY 1615 the samurai, thriving on 
he ceaseless chaos of war. had risen 
o their rnnith of power, but in that 


It was not a formal declaration. A 
powerful general. Ieyasu Tokugawa, 


power and established such rigid a 


By now the ranks of the mmurai 
had grown to include huge numbers 
hi Edo alone there were 400,000 of 
«h«— , and in all of Japan there was a 
total of 2.000.000, a number equal 
to one sixteenth of the entire popula¬ 
tion. 

At first the samurai rejoiced at ra¬ 


the barracks of the daimyo, allowed 
only austere ceremony and moral be¬ 
havior. the mmurai found pleasure in 
other quarters of die city. In these 


sorts of the gay women of the town 
lourished in free and merry atmos¬ 
phere. The ‘Floating World* it was 
called by Edo — the beginnings of 
the present Yoshiwara. It seemed 
like a toting loose ofspirits. a light 
from all the ceremonies of Kyoto and 
the morals of the shogun’s castle, 
hem the restrictions of hushido, 
Confucian ethics and tradition.' 

In the course of this reckless binge 
both the sumarai and the daimyo be¬ 
gan living far beyond their means 
end they'had to borrow money to 
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AMERICAN 
GUN LAWS 
COULDN’T 
BE WORSE 


r»oM comt to coast, in every city, an argument , 
m* about controiBng guna that has divided famil.ev 
fricada in a debate that outshines the Lindbergh kidru rr 
to national scope Probably the biggest booster of am, ? 
legislation, and for good reason, is the youthful Nr» Enr 
land Senator, Edward M. Kennedy. 

“Every two minutes in this country, someone is killed 
bCMlwie vownded or maimed with i firearm,” he told a 
somber crowd recently. “It is possible.” he warned, “for any 
< * Ud ; medman, drug addict, or misguided individual to 
pmebeae arUeor shotgun through die mail, with no ques 
*" 3m «eked, for km than the coat of a pair of shoes.” 

The Sen a t or knows of what he speaks. 

As recently as January 30. 1965. a «fteen-year-oid Baht- 
mote, Maryland, boy bought a .38 revolver by mail. Min¬ 
ima after receiving it. he killed both his peients and his 
sister. And white being arrested, a second gun arrived by 
Railway Express from the seme gun salesman! The obfigmg 
merchant was Martin Retting of Los Angeles, who also sold 
Lee Harvey Oswald the telescopic sight he uaed to acstMa 
on President Kennedy. 

Only a month laiar. fate r eversed the locates when a 
California student shot hit biology teacher. The P-31 ha 
uned arrived by mail from a store dam to the natku’s cap¬ 
ital. in Alexandria, Virginia. 

Those who believe gun laws an al right as is can laugh 
at several other incidents that have oc c u rre d in meant tenet. 
Well they might; these examples of national nagHgaww 
could stall have coma from comic b oot s 

In November. 1963. three Jersey teenagers were sppre- 
hended for destroying farm buUdfege with a FinoMi tank 
gun. Mail order Brins did a toiuhhda huslasie during meant 
racial tension in Mississippi. The FBI astoad four Rmatea 
Tokarev semi-automatic rifles in one town there to tola 
1964. Two months later, they also found a cache of auto¬ 
matic firearms near Corpus Christi, Texas. They had beau 
tipped off by an unknown citiaan who had reported a plat 
against President Johnson. 

Then there’s the incident whereby the United Nations 
building in New York City was sheBcd. In thet cam, foe 
boy*-wili-be-boyi pranksters ware using a Garmon Wad 
War II mortar. They got it vary easily; it past required *rt 
a money order be sent to a New Jersey Brut. 

For the hard-of-remembering, there tree the toddem to 
October. 1965. concerning a Brink's robbery. That dm* a 
vault arm bleated with thirty rounds of Ktorns cannon Bm—■ 
the weapon was purchased by mail from another arms aup» 
plicr in Alexandria, Virginia. During the bombardment, 
neighbors tossed only lightly to their sleep, convinced the 


tows loudly claim that cities and state, should d, 
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poiieiiig. They went the nation's government to keep hands 
off. but they are either ignorant of. or purposely neglect to 
mention, the um traffic through the maila. 

During 1963 and 1964, almoat two and one half million 
firearms were imported into the United States from coun¬ 
tries like Germany. France and Italy. This doesn't include 
the tens of thousands of ordnance-type firearms including 
anti-tank guns, and neither does it include the milttons of 
additional weapons supposedly imported as parts and scrap. 
When this gigantic inventory of weapons is channeled to 
individuals through the mails in defiance of existing laws, 
the job of gun control becomes impossible for the local au¬ 
thorities. As an example, four thousand Chicagoans re¬ 
ceived weapons in a recent three year period from just two 
mail order firms. By something other than coincidence, one 
thousand of these people had criminal records! 

behind these NUMBERS is a remarkable lack of effective 
legal controls over the purchase and possession of guns. The 
Federal law only curbs some dealings such as interstate sale 
of machine guns and silencers, but regulation has mostly 
been left to the cities and states, few of which have any 
stringent laws. Until New Jersey recently enacted a new gun 
statute, no state — and only Philadelphia among cities — 
required police permits for buying, keeping or using guns, 
or even for roaming the main drag with a shotgun. 

Those who still insist we don't need stronger controls 
might well listen to the FBI. which reports that 37% of 
the 9830 killings in the U.S. last year were committed with 
firearms, and that 32 of the 33 policemen killed on duty 
were gunshot victims. In Dallas. Texas, where firearms laws 
are almost nonexistent—as throughout Texas as a whole— 
72% of all homicides last year were committed with guns 
versus*55% in New York City, where the tough fifty-year- 
old Sullivan Law requires police permits for even possessing 
such weapons. 

Phoenix, Arizona, does little better than Dallas. In 1963, 
66% of its killings were done with guns, while cities with 
purposeful laws showed their citizens to be a lot safer. In 
that same year. Chicago rated 45%. Los Angeles 46% and 
Philadelphia had a low 36% rate. 

"Those who claim that the availability of firearms is not 
a factor in murders in this country are not facing reality,” 
says J Edgar Hoover of the FBI, and the recent slaughter 
in Austin. Texas, backs his knowledgeable statement 

There, a university student calmly went from store to 
store buying guns and ammunition, "to shoot pigs,” he told 
an inquiring salesman. After he had collected a 6mra Rem¬ 
ington bolt-action rifle with a four power Leopold tele¬ 
scopic sight (with which even an amateur gunner can con¬ 
sistently plug a six-inch circle from 300 yards), a 35mm 
Remington rifle, a 9mm Luger pistol, a Galesi-Bresda pis¬ 
tol and a .357 Smith & Wesson Magnum revolver, he pur¬ 
posefully set off to send as many people to their graves as 


introduced them into the 89th Congress, all intending to 
amend the Federal and National Firearms Acts. Most 
aimed at requiring police permission to purchase weapon 
by mail, the registration of gun serial numbers, and the pro¬ 
hibition of mailing gum between individuals. None how¬ 
ever. has caused more controversy between sportsmen and 
Politicians than the bill introduced by Connecticut's Senator 
Thomas Dodd. 

In substance, the senator's bill would severely limit mail 
order handgun shipments, limit the inflow of military u- 
pius guns from abroad, ban over-the-counter handgun sales 
to persons under twenty-one. and prohibit kmgarm sales to 
anyone under eighteen. 

President Johnson has urged speedy congressional action 
to "help prevent the wrong persons from obtaining fire¬ 
arms," but even in the face of a mounting need for more 
sensible controls, it is uncertain that anything meaningful 
wiJI be done. The biggest stumbling block is the National 
Rifle Association—and its affiliates—whose 750.000 mem¬ 
bers lobby vigorously and effectively against most gun con¬ 
trol legislation. 

In April, 1965, the Arizona Game Protective Associatic* 
supported the NRA by taking a strong stand against the 
Dodd bill. Its reasoning: Clubs engaged in reloading am¬ 
munition for their me mb ers could fall within the definition 
of "manufacturer." In the Dodd bill, manufacturers would 
have to pay an annual fee of $500 as a control measure. 

“This would be unfair to local 'custom' reloaders who 
special in custom loads," howled the AGFA, but it failed to 
mention that huntan would still be able to buy ammuaitioe 
from established outlets and that curtom loaders repre¬ 
sented a very small percentage of ill m emb ers. 

Obviously parroting such nonsense, Arizona's Sena toe 
Paul Fannin reportedly attacked the Dodd bill last August 
by issuing the myopic and politically safe statement that 
the Dodd bill's mail order and license fee provisions “would 
work undue hardship on sportsmen, ranchers and small re¬ 
tail store estabtishments that stock gum and ammunition 
throughout the west." His own state's high gun mortality 
rate was not mentioned in his statement. 

Though some right wingers condemn gun controls as a 


objection is that individual Americans have “a constitu¬ 
tional right to bear arms.*' Actually, no such abaoime right 
exists. The Supreme Court has held consistently that the 
right is a collective one, and that State militias are quite 
clearly what our Founding Fathers had in mind in drafting 
the Second Amendment: “A well-regulated militia being 
necessary to the security of a free state, the right of the 
people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed upon " 
Since most Americans need licenses to marry, drive a 
car. or even own a dog, it is difficult to tee why the Na¬ 
tional Rifle Association and its affiliates feel that a license 
to keep a lethal weapon would be an infringement of any¬ 
one's freedom. In spite of all objections, however, the 
of weapons through the mails 


High atop the observation deck of the 307-foot tower on 
the University of Texas campus, he methodically started 
shooting everyone in sight. Not only were passers-by below 
subjected to his marine-trained accuracy, but casual strol¬ 
lers three blocks away were also felled before he was finally 
stopped. In all. he accounted for 44 casualties—13 dead 
and 31 wounded, including an unborn infant. 

Incensed after President Kennedy's assassination, con¬ 
gressmen and senators wrote more than twenty bills and 


, or at least be tightly controlled, 
en were the Dodd bill to become law in its strictest 
hunters could still hunt. There would still be demon- 
pas of sportsmens skills. And law abiding citizen, 
still defend their domains against burglars, 
iwever, teenagers could not exchange wampum for 
on*. Pranksters could not pelt iUructumsJ■£***; 
the mentally unbalanced could not riddle Presidents 
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ccpted him, because the more I saw of him and Ardia to¬ 
gether the less I could imagine them in momenta of pen¬ 
sion. They just didn't lit. 

Shortly after Shirley's second birthday Paul came to ua 
excitedly. “Your child has the gift of Extra Sensory Per¬ 
ception!" he said, Ms pale eyes gleaming behind his thick 


It die abort hair at the back of my neck rise a 
» her face grow white. 


y hands as I recognized h 


* ™** T attack. Runny home. 

I wamed to question my daughter ae to why'te'had 
"ede the fateful prediction in her farewell to grandma 
SSJj’EES , ~L P * Ui C °° Vin “ d rae it might do her harm, 

iwS’Saras*-- 

were prepared for the shock. 


miles away from our home, confirmed Shirley's deadly per¬ 
ception. Dad had run a red light, crashed broadside into a 
moving van, and was dead on arrival at the hospital. 


Ardis at Brit sought to laugh il off, but I knew Paul. He 
was a dreamer — except when it came to hit subject. 

“How do you know?” I asked. 

“Let's go backward,” he said. “When the cat was run 
over and killed by the milk truck today..." 

“Please. Paul, we felt bad enough about Tiger, but what 
do you mean . . . you can't mean Shirley has some hidden 


“Please, Ardis,” Paul said, holding up a hand to silence 
her. “Let me go on. I stood outside Shirley's bedroom last 
night, eavesdropping on her prayers. The fact that she talks 
so coherently at her age always fas cin a te s tne. She finished 
by saying, ‘God Mess mamma, daddy and Uncle Paul.’ 
Then came the weird and wonderful thing. ‘Bye, bye. Tiger,’ 


I I 


check h out, by all of us listening to her prayers every 
night. If what I think is corr ec t. I’ll write a paper on her 
Oat win be an incalculable boon to the furtherance of the 
science of ESP.” 

The nights Pad didn't drop by, either Ardis or myself, 
or both of us, listened in secretly to Shirley's prayers. When 
nearly a year had gone by with no mote evidence of any- 
*iag mystic about the child's psyche, Ardis and I were 
teady to concede it had been a freak concurrence. The cat 
had jutt happened to get struck down the day after her in¬ 
fantile flight of imagination. 

n**®. i« happened again. I was nut of town, when I got 
* pflow call from Ardia. She wae hysterical, and almost 
iuooherent, as she cried over the phone. “It's my mother. 
AL“ she sobbed 

“What the devil...” I began, having almost forgotten 
alley's supposed realization of the unfathomable. 

“Shirley. Shirley finished her prayer tonight with -bye 


b because finally she unwound, promised to drink i 
” mifit and go to bed. 

iy hotel next afternoon shook 


The night my number ci 


ic up, Ardis and / were stand- 


”... and God bless Daddy. Mommy and Uncle Paul . . . 
Goodbye. Daddy dear ...” 

Ardia fell to the floor in a dead faint. 

THE NEXT DAY. I didn't try to run. There is no hiding 
place from the thing that was coming after me. I remem¬ 
bered reading in 0”Hara's Appointment In Samarra about 
the servant, who. having been jostled by Death in the 
marketplace, borrowed a horse, and fled to Samarra. 
Death, explaining to someone why she jostled him and 
stared at him with what he took for menace, said: “It was 
not a threatening look I gave him. It was one of surprise 
that he was here. I had an appointment with him tonight in 



rendezvous with Death. I didn't know how it 
wuutu cosne to me, in what guise, but I could already feel 
the chill of it in my bones as I went about my work care¬ 
fully in the office. I had driven down slowly. I had walked 
upstairs, avoiding the elevator. I ordered my lunch, afraid 
to go out. 

Yet I knew everything I was doing to fend Death off was 
wasted motion. 

By four in the afternoon, I wrote out a will I knew would 
«aod up. signed it. I left my car downtown, took a cab 
home- Why, I don't know. I had resigned myself to the fact 
this was my last day on earth. 

“el me at the door, collapsed into my arms, shak¬ 
ing convulsively at tears cascaded doom her cheeks. 

It took me a fun minute to get worth out of her. 

“ p| mae L b aby," I implored, “tell me. Tell daddy what's 
heppeaedT A horrid thought shot through my brain. “Shir¬ 


ley... it Shirley?" 
“My God. Al! Oh, 


... he 1 *... Paul's dead. Air O 





Heavenly Hitchhik 


Dublin dartin' stalks film career 
Hollywood after thousand mile I 
around her native Ireland 


Oh yes! Once I helped a pair of van men m 
a piano." Brigitte got down on the sha 
floor of her apartment to illustrate. "It 1 
a spinet like this one. but monstrously 
and heavy, and these two men were so ' 
that I just pitched in and lent a hand T 
treated me to lunch that day." The imj 
Irish immigrant is. quite frankly, desirou: 
getting into pictures. And somehow, loot 
at her as she posed against a bar. and in 
sun of her patio, it seemed very possi 
Probable, even Q 











